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Editorial Comments 


October is Gandhi Jayanti month. So closely was he identified 
with the cause of Khddi and village industries that Gandhi called 
the occasion not Gandhi Jayanti, but Carkhaé Jayanti. We are not 
observing the occasion in any special manner. But we cannot for- 
get the lakhs of our countrymen and women who are these days 
spinning in gratitude to the Father of the Nation who made the 
Carkha the instrument of India’s economic and political freedom. 
We join them in paying our respectful homage to the great man 
who identified himself so completely with the masses of India’s 
starving millions that the picture that often comes to mind of him 
is that of a worker in a loin cloth spinning his daily quota of yarn 
whether it rained or not. We need to be as watchful as he was 
of the position he had won in the affections of the people, lest we 
slide back into bondage again. May the Carkhad Jayanti every year 
be an occasion for rededication of ourselves to the cause of the 
country. 


The response to our request for articles for a symposium has 
not been encouraging. The topic suggested was Unilateral Disarma- 
ment by India in the face of increasing atomic armaments by the 
great powers. India finds it difficult to make up her mind on the 
subject. India is in the uneviable position of having produced 
the protagonist of Pacifism, but not being able to make a show even 
of following him. Other countries in the West, specially who know 
what modern warfare is, are making up their minds grimly to take 
up the no-war position. 


Shri Devadas Gandhi 


We deeply regret to have to record the passing away of Shri 
Devadas Gandhi. He had just assumed the post of Acting Chairman 
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of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and was beginning to take a speci- 
fic interest in the work of the Nidhi, when death took him. We 
have tried to make this number of Gandhi Marg in part a memorial 
to him and have published a few articles and notes on him. The 
writers pay great tribute to the charm of his personality and to his 
devotion to the cause of the profession he had chosen to follow. We 
give below the full text of the condolence resolution passed by the 
Board of Trustees at its meeting in Delhi on 8 September 1957. 


‘The Trustees of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi express their 
grief at the sudden passing away of Shri Devadas Gandhi, the 
Acting Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, in Bombay, on 
August 3, 1957 due to heart attack. It is the great misfortune 
of the Nidhi that in the course of about 18 months it has lost 
three Chairmen, one after the other. Shri Devadas Bhai was 
the Vice-Chairman of the Nidhi from the beginning till his 
death. The responsibility of carrying on the work of the 
Gandhi Films Committee had been solely his. He used to take 
keen interest in all the memorial activities of the Nidhi. 
Leprosy work was another item of constructive activity in which 
he was deeply interested. All these activities were looked 
after by him while carrying on his every-day work as an emi- 
nent journalist. But more than all this was his personal life 
full of love and charity, high culture and his charming persona- 
lity. His death is a great loss to the Nidhi. The country has 
lost a jewel amongst men. The Trustees offer their condolences 
to his wife Srimati Laxmi Behn and to the members of his 
family.’ 








Mahatma Gandhi 


B. G. KHER 


We are reproducing below part of a speech given by 
B. G. Kher, as High Commissioner for India in U.K., 
at the Friends of India, Dundee, on 7 October 1953. 


What was Gandhi's aim, what was the India of his dreams? He said: 
‘I shall work for an India in which the poorest shall feel that it is 
their country, in whose making they have an effective voice, an India 
in which there shall be no high class and low class of people, an 
India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. There 
shall be no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability or 
the curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs.... This is the India of 
my dreams.’ ‘Indian culture’, he wrote, ‘is neither Hindu, Islamic 
nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion of all.’ He also said: ‘I want the 
cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. 
But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. I refuse to live in other 
peoples’ houses as an interloper, a beggar or a slave.’ He always 
stressed the need of the right means in public work and thus purified 
public life in India. 


Gandhi’s whole life and philosophy are based on his faith in God 
— the all-pervading, universal God. ‘There is an _ indefinable, 
mysterious power that pervades everything.’ He says: ‘Life with- 
out faith in this power is meaningless.... I can testify that I may 
live without air or water, but not without Him.’ He tried to live 
daily, hourly in the presence of that power; and by means of prayers, 
which to him was more than bread, he kept himself in loving com- 
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munion with that power. In fact he seems to have drawn suste- 
nance and strength from that reservoir of infinite courage, energy 
and wisdom and poured these qualities, as it were, into his followers, 
often making some of them heroes overnight. That was why he was 
able to galvanise the whole country and lead it for three decades 
through suffering and sacrifice to freedom. Such a bloodless fight 
for independence has been unique in the world’s history. 


He once told Muriel Lester that he ‘never heard a voice, saw a 
vision, or had some recognised experience of God’. No mystic ex- 
perience had been vouchsafed to him. His guide was reason on the 
wings of faith. With this firm faith in God he followed certain 
rules of conduct which would make him and those who followed him 
efficient in service. About two thousand years ago Patanjali laid 
down certain rules of conduct for an aspirant who wanted to know 
Reality. These were absence of hatred, truth, non-stealing, control 
of the senses and non-possession. Gandhi adopted these rules of con- 
duct, adding to them the dignity of personal physical labour, fearless- 
ness, equal respect for all religions and love for the untouchables. 
At his prayer meetings he exhorted his followers to think constantly 
of these rules of conduct and to act accordingly. He passionately 
appealed to everyone to do physical labour by spinning and making 
yarn. In doing this, he had in mind the mute millions living in 
thousands of villages whose welfare was ever nearest his heart. He 
pointed out that spinning and weaving would add to the earning 
capacity of the poor masses and the more fortunate could, by means 
of spinning, not only do physical labour but show their sense of kin- 
ship with their poor brethren. With an indomitable will and cease- 
less effort he followed the above rules of conduct and rose from 
strength to strength till the mighty British Government yielded to 
his demand of ‘Quit India’, backed by the millions of India whose 
conscience he had awakened, and India became independent. The 
end was as unique as the fight. 


As Mahadev Desai has said: ‘His passion is the sublimation of all 
the passions that flesh is heir to— sex, anger and personal ambi- 
tion. ... Gandhi is under his own complete control. That generates 
tremendous energy and passion’. 


But with all his stern qualities he was intensely human and en- 
deared himself to everyone — friend or opponent — who met him. He 
was not only an irrepressible optimist but was always gentle and 
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brimming over with good humour. Those who worked with him 
have testified — and I have myself seen — that whenever in a meeting 
there was heated argument and tempers were running high and he 
happened to come along, his presence proved to be as soothing as the 
gentle spring breeze in a hot room. His toothless smile was infec- 
tious and it became as proverbial as his loin-cloth or his weekly day 
of silence. It is said that when he met Charlie Chaplin in London in 


1931 there was a competition between toothless and toothsome smil- 
ing. 


His reverence for womanhood was great. ‘Woman is the em- 
bodiment of sacrifice and suffering’, he says, ‘and her advent into 
public life should, therefore, result in purifying it’. ‘Her moral 
supremacy will enable her to teach the art of peace to the warring 
world, thirsting for that nectar, to occupy her proud position by the 
side of man, as his mother, maker and silent leader.’ 


Rabindranath Tagore, who loved Gandhi, wrote of him: ‘He con- 
demns sexual life as inconsistent with the moral progress of man and 
has a horror of sex as great as that of the author of the Kreutzer 
Sonata, but unlike Tolstoy, he betrays no abhorrence of the sex 
that tempts his kind. In fact, his tenderness for woman is one of the 
noblest and most consistent traits of his character and he counts 
among the women of his country some of his best and truest comrades 
in the great movement he is leading.’ 


No wonder that when his clarion call for volunteers for his 
various campaigns went forth, women came out in thousands in all 
parts of the country and, as one English observer remarked, they 
leapt over centuries in their heroism in picketting liquor shops, 
marching through streets with the national flag, facing police lathis 
without a murmur and filling jails, even with their babies in arms. 


Mahatma Gandhi was a great lover of children too. He was 
supremely happy in their company, playing with them, and he was 
always full of jokes that would send them into peals of laughter. 
‘Children are innocent, loving and benevolent by nature’, he wrote 
in a letter to the boys and girls of his Asram. ‘Evil comes in only 
when they become older.” We know how when he was Miss Muriel 
Lester’s guest at Kingsley Hall in Bow he was very often accompanied 
in his walks by the neighbouring children, who affectionately called 
him ‘Uncle Gandhi’. 
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Next to God, Gandhi’s supreme being was man, the individual. 
He accordingly regarded himself as ‘a born democrat’. 


Gandhi’s intellectual receptivity and flexibility are characteris- 
tics of the Hindu mind. There is a Hindu orthodoxy, to be sure, but 
it is not characteristic of Hinduism. In Hinduism it is the intensity 
and quality of the religious zeal, not so much its object, that consti- 
tute religion. 


Power gave him no pleasure; he had no distorted psychology to 
feed. The result was a relaxed man. The problem of maintaining 
an impression of omniscience, infallibility, omnipotence and dignity 
never occupied him. 


‘I say without the least hesitation’, he said, ‘that I have never 
had recourse to cunning in all my life’. His mind and emotions were 
even more exposed than his body. 


He was an idealist but he took a deep practical interest in every 
phase of our national life and endeavour. He once said that to him 


Svardj meant the fulfilment of his constructive program and there 
were no less than 19 items constituting this program. A bare 
enumeration of these items will show how comprehensive it was: 


1. Communal unity 11. Development of regional 
2. Removal of untoucha- languages 
bility 12. Rastra Bhasa pracar 
. Prohibition (spread of the national 
. Khdadi self-sufficiency language) 
. Village industries 13. Economic equality 
. Village cleanliness 14. Kisan organisation 
. Nayi Talim (Basic educa- 15. Workers’ organisation 
tion) 16. Service of Adivdasis 
. Adult education 17. Lepers’ service 
. Service to women 18. Students’ organisation 
. Health science. 19. Daily prayer to God 


The fulfilment of his program was his meaning of Svardj or 
self-government. It was a movement of human uplift and it gave a 
great moral impetus to the life-stream of Indians. 


He was a gifted journalist, running throughout his career in India 
three weeklies — in English, Hindi and Gujarati — which, with their 
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very large circulation, carried his message to every nook and corner 
of India. They were unique in that they were entirely without a 
single advertisement and thus free from reliance on external com- 
mercial support for their circulation. His writings were as simple 
and chaste in expression as they were free from rancour. It is doubt- 
ful if there ever was a journalist who was purer or a more ardent ad- 
vocate of his cause. 


Mahatma Gandhi has shown humanity the way to brotherhood 
and peace. The world is at present torn by strife and discord, which 
have their roots in fear and suspicion. Such fear and suspicion would 
be removed if the method adopted by Mahatma Gandhi to resolve the 
conflict between India and England through regard for the opponent 
and goodwill could be applied on a wider scale. You are probably 
aware that a Seminar for discussing the contribution of Gandhian 
techniques and outlook to the removal of tensions between and 
within nations was held under the auspices of the UNESCO at 
New Delhi at the beginning of this year. A number of eminent 
persons from several countries attended it. Lord Boyd Orr, who 
summed up the broad and unanimous conclusions of the Seminar, 
said that it was considered that in the national field internal tensions 
could be removed if the people in power got rid of the lust for power 
and the desire to dominate other men, while in the international field 
the United Nations was the best hope of the world, but its member- 
ship should be thrown open to all nations Also, even though under 
present conditions it might not be possible for the nations to take 
to the path of non-violence, they must declare that they would not 
engage in wars or use violence except in defending themselves against 
aggression. The atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb and now the cobalt 
bomb threaten to bring about an extinction of civilization and 
the only way out of this gloomy prospect seems to be to remove the 
fear and suspicion in the minds of the nations and inculcate in them 
greater understanding and goodwill through the Gandhian outlook 
and technique. 


Gandhi has left us in India a great heritage and a heavy respon- 
sibility. It would be idle to pretend that we have proved ourselves 
worthy of it. Self-aggrandisement, black-marketing and corruption 
still remain with us and there is much else in our public life which 
requires purification judged by the high standard set up by Gandhi. 
But the spirit is not quite lost. I may refer to the land-gifts mission 
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of Vinoba Bhave, one of the devoted disciples of Gandhi. This move- 
ment is, in his own words, ‘primarily a moral and spiritual move- 
ment for the regeneration of man and for the re-orientation of social 
and economic values of life’. Vinoba insists not merely on the gift 
of land but on a change of heart on the part of the giver, who should 
be actuated by sympathy for his poor landless brethren and realisa- 
tion of the urgency of providing relief for them. In this voluntary 
gift of land and wealth Vinoba sees the germ of a new non-violent 
and spiritual revolution as a first step towards a Sarvodaya society 
visualised by Mahatma Gandhi. The objective of the movement is 
to collect 5 crore acres of land and the total land collected so far 
exceeds two million acres. The various State Governments are in- 
troducing measures to regularise these gifts and to ease their ad- 
ministration and transfer. 


What is the significance of Vinoba’s movement — what is the 
reason that there is such a splendid response to it? Why did the com- 
mon people, men, women, children, young and old, rich and poor, 
follow Mahatma Gandhi and sacrifice their all — wealth, comfort, 
liberty, even life — for unselfish ends? I think because occasionally 


in the history of mankind comes a great creative personality who by 
his life and work takes humanity to a higher moral and spiritual 
plane. Such were the Buddha, Socrates and Christ and such in our 
own generation was Mahatma Gandhi. Though he is called the Father 
of our Nation, his message is not confined to one country or people. In 
a world torn by strife and discord he has shown humanity a higher 
and better way of life, viz. perfection of all spiritual values which he 
called Truth and which, to him, was synonymous with God. He 
found that the inevitable consequence of the understanding of truth 
was love and that the whole human race was one. He, therefore, 
unceasingly pleaded for equal treatment and equal rights and privi- 
leges for all communities, and started the great movement for the 
abolition of untouchability. He reinterpreted the message of dis- 
interested action preached in the Bhagavad-Gita and showed 
us to what heights a man can rise by incessant thought 
and effort. In the modern world there is so much to corrupt the 
senses, but by his austere habits, his fasts and practice of the vows 
of self-control and non-possession he set an example of the highest 
standard of purity of conduct. He spoke as he thought and practised 
what he preached. That was why he came to be called a Mahatma. 
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Mahatma Gandhi brought us freedom and has, as I said, left us 
a rich heritage. Under the wise leadership of his worthy heir, 
Jawaharlal, our country has been making steady progress and his 
foreign policy is raising the prestige of India very high. But we have 
still a number of problems pressing for solution. Though political 
equality has been achieved by means of universal adult franchise 
we have yet to bring about social and economic equality as laid down 
in the preamble to our Constitution. We have to tackle the problem 
of unemployment and improve the living standard of our country- 
men. We have to root out communalism, provincialism and linguism 
which threaten to disrupt the unity of the country and have corrupted 
public life. We have to work for a strong, prosperous and united 
India, able and eager to help distressed humanity. On this auspi- 
cious occasion of the celebration of Mahatmaji’s birthday let us re- 
solve to work for the solution of these difficult problems with the 
same devotion and earnestness of purpose with which he worked for 
our freedom. May his spirit inform and guide us all. 


‘Be careful in dealing with a man who cares nothing for sensual 
pleasures, nothing for comfort or praise or promotion, but is simply 


determined to do what he believes to be right. He is a dangerous 
and uncomfortable enemy because his body which you can always 
conquer gives you so little purchase over his soul’—Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. 


Those who claim to lead the masses must resolutely 
refuse to be led by them, if we want to avoid mob 
law and desire ordered progress for the country. I 
believe that mere protestation of one’s opinion and 
surrender to the mass opinion is not only not enough, 
but in matters of vital importance, leaders must act 
contrary to the mass of opinion if it does not com- 
mend itself to their reason. 


Gandhi in Young India 





Truth: The First Condition of 


Spiritual Progress 


VINOBA BHAVE 


This is one of Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s prayer 
speeches. He speaks about devotion to Truth being 
one of the primary demands of the spiritual life. The 
translation of this article was done by Lila Ray and 
Asoka Bhattacharya of Santiniketan, to whom our 
thanks are due. 


Today there has been a suggestion that I say something about how 
spiritual progress begins and what is of primary importance to it. 
This question can be answered in many ways. There is no single 
answer for everybody. I shall try to suggest one, if possible, later. 


At the outset I wish to say that everyone should examine his 
own mind and heart. Let us discover what virtues we lack and 
which of our faults most affects our thinking and feeling. Before 
the body is known to be diseased or defective the nature of any 
physical ailment must be diagnosed. Deficiencies can be made up. 
This is what a doctor does. The deficiencies in our hearts and 
minds, and their faults, can only be determined through self- 
analysis. We can, in this work, avail ourselves of the help of 
friends, but the final decision must be taken by oneself alone. The 
first step is to eliminate faults that are detected. 


Suppose, for instance, you detect arrogance. It is imperative 
that you make a spiritual effort to do away with it. Or if anger 
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is present in excess, an atmosphere must be cultivated in which 
compassion and forgiveness can be fostered. One must meditate 
upon these virtues. This is the reason why I have said that there 
is no single answer for all. All of us have faults, of course, and 
the common practice is to give, for that reason, the same kind of 
instruction to all. The bhakta acts according to his natural incli- 
nations, accepting the point of view which appeals to him most, 
and regulates his spiritual efforts, his upasand, accordingly. I use 
the word updsané because by it is meant ‘the cultivation of good 
qualities. Thus mercy must be encouraged, if we are subject to 
anger. 






















This work is threefold. Firstly, as I have said, we should 
worship God in his merciful aspect, if for instance, we are prone 
to anger. In Islam God is called Rahim and Rahman and it is 
thus that he should be thought of and worshipped. 


God's virtues are infinite but each of us is lacking in, say, one 
particular good quality. If we are, for instance, prone to cruelty 
we should worship God as Rahim, kindness. And if we are defi- 


cient in truthfulness we should worship Him as Truth in its 
Wholeness. 





Secondly, we must observe the created world. Let us look 
for mercy and meditate upon it. By the help of the created world 
the quality in which a person is deficient can be developed and its 
lack compensated. This is what is meant by samkhya. God, 
Parameégvara, has infused the created world with mercy; let us 
endeavour to see it. This is the path of knowledge, the jiana marga. 
God has infused creation with love. Let us contemplate it. 







Thirdly, these good qualities must be practised and developed 
in himself by each one of us. This is karma yoga, the way of work. 





I shall speak to you about what is most important to me 
personally, and I consider it also very important for everybody. 
Hiralal Shastri came to talk with me and for fifteen days we were 
engaged in continuous discussion. To him I said that the social 
standards of the present day should be changed. Certain things 
are, for instance, considered major offences, i.e. stealing, murder, 
drinking liquor, adultery, etc. These things are considered 
sinful while other offences are regarded as minor. But we will 
not make much spiritual progress until we realise how many evils 
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there actually are, and that those which are generally considered 
major are, in fact, secondary. Lying, asatya, is primary. Lying 
is a moral evil; other offences are faults of behaviour. If society 
today could be brought to admit this we could easily rid ourselves 
of these crimes. 


Suppose someone is ill. He does not conceal the fact of his 
illness because the doctor will be able to understand the nature of 
his affliction and give him help only if he is frank. Then he can 
be healed. He therefore hides nothing. But when a man does 
something for which he will be blamed, he conceals it. People 
commonly conceal evil thoughts. Consequently they deprive 
themselves of the help of friends and there is no way to correct 
their wrong thinking. It is for this reason that I should like men- 
tal ill-health to be put on the same footing as physical illness; the 
idea should become a firmly-rooted social concept. 


We feel no aversion towards a diseased person. On the con- 
trary we regard him with compassion, despite the fact that it is 
obvious that many of the illnesses from which men suffer result 
from some fault of their own. All diseases are not, of course, in- 
curred in this way, but every rule has its exception. There may 
be diseases for which the patient is not to blame: I am speaking of 
myself. I do not recall my very early childhood and therefore 
cannot speak of it. I can only speak of what has happened to me 
since I became aware of my surroundings. Every illness that I 
have had has been caused by something I have done wrong. When- 
ever I have been ill I have meditated until I found the fault which 
was the cause. I knew no peace until I found it and some fault 
was always present. Disorderliness of behaviour is, of course, 
easy to find. This is why I say that the patient himself is respon- 
sible for his illness. But we do not blame him. He is an object 
of compassion. 


When a person comes to the hospital in a serious condition, 
afflicted with a loathesome disease, nobody regards him with 
hatred. He is, on the contrary, pitied and it is considered a duty 
to care for him. The patient makes no effort to conceal his illness. 
I want the same attitude to be taken in regard to mental affliction. 
There is no need to reveal it where it is not necessary to do so. No 
one feels like talking to everybody about his ailments. Nor does 
he dare do so because, in society as it is today, he will be slander- 
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ed for it and regarded with contempt and aversion. Some diseases 
do arouse aversion and people therefore conceal them, for example, 
leprosy. But if I have an ulcer I admit it frankly. A leper hides 
his affliction and the disease is unchecked. He goes about freely 
in society and there is a likelihood of others contracting the disease 
also. The patient himself is not cured. This happens because 
society regards the disease with abhorrence. From every point of 
view this is dangerous. 


In present-day society mental ill-health is looked upon with 
revulsion. Yet it should be considered a moral offence to conceal 
or lie about any existing evil. Society will improve very quickly 
if this is done. In this connection a distinction has to be made be- 
tween Satya, truth, and Ahimsa, non-violence. If, in particular 
circumstances, a person commits an act of violence, himsd, he will 
incur blame. But his real offence lies in the fundamental untruth, 
the lie, which gives rise to his act of violence. All else is a physi- 
cal or mental affliction, an illness. These are the values it is 
desirable for society to adopt. 


People should be able to speak freely, without any hesitation, 
about their troubles. Some say that if this is done vice will in- 
crease. They maintain that slander is necessary to check it. They 
encourage slander. Indeed, so much importance is given to slan- 
der in the present day that, though some evils may be to some 
extent curbed, untruth, lying, is very widespread. Lying is a 
major offence. To substitute a major for a minor offence is to 
increase, not diminish, the danger. Nowadays even children have 
learned to hide their offences. If they are taught that the act of 
concealment itself is a worse offence than anything they may have 
done, and that lying is a major wrong, they will not do it. Through 
drawing attention to this the prevalent social attitude can be 
altered. Society can rid itself of the evils it deplores today only 
by realising that these are, in fact, secondary. By concealing 
them we are ourselves preventing their cure. The chief virtue is 
truth; it is the chief value. Truth is primary to those who look 
at things from a spiritual standpoint. 


Faults are commonly present in great men. We have heard 
that the rsis and munis of old were subject to anger. But it can- 
not be possible for any one person to be a thug and a great man at 
the same time. Truth is basic. From ancient times down to the 
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present day it has been stressed and generally acknowledged to be 
basic. It is important, because it is basic. Basic things are also 
common things as, for instance, a kindergarten or an elementary 
school. Truth is basic in this sense, we think of it as elementary, 
not an attribute of higher and more sophisticated things. Even 
those who make a place for lying in their lives, and whose entire 
behaviour is founded on what is not true, want their children to 
be taught truth at the school. They do not want them to be taught to 
lie or what is untrue. It may be that truth is to them an attitude of 
childhood, childish. They may hope their sons will learn to lie in 
college. But they admit that truth is desirable in the primary 
stages. The truth, we find, has been set aside for children and 
sddhus. For everybody else there is the exception. These excep- 
tions have grown so many that, like the exceptions in Sanskrit 
grammar of which a long list is made because they exceed the 
rules in number, a long list of circumstances in which the truth 
need not be told has been compiled. In politics, in business, in 
the law courts and in marriage negotiations lying is permissible. 
To justify it the argument is advanced that in these instances to 
tell an untruth should not be called lying. That is to say, these 
people would change the definition of lying! 


Truth has been accepted as an elementary virtue but this is 
not enough. Truth is the one and only moral principle. No other 
quality is moral; it is just an ordinary vice or virtue. If this 
approach is firmly adhered to in the study of ethics, society can be 
reformed. Assistance in our spiritual progress will also be forth- 
coming by reason of it. When a person conceals the truth it must 
be understood that he does so in order to evade punishment. He 
considers it clever to hide the truth. Therefore I think offences 
should not be punished as a rule, but faults should be corrected. 
No one is punished for being ill. Yes, we ask him to fast, give 
him bitter medicine and sometimes operate on him. You may 
consider these punishments if you wish, but they constitute medi- 
cal care, treatment, sevd. For every evil in society there should 
be a prescribed course of treatment, not punishment. Faults can 
be easily corrected if this idea takes hold on the social mind, defi- 
ciencies can be made good, flaws repaired. Society can change. 
Some people think there is danger in this. They fear that if the 
present system of punishment is abolished, evil will spread openly 
like a contagion. This is a mistaken notion. At present the ten- 
dency to suppress, to punish, and so to conceal all offences, is on 
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the increase. The result is that there is no inner purification and 
real evil spreads. It is therefore my opinion that the truth should 
never be concealed by anybody, least of all by those who have 
spiritual aspirations. Not to conceal the truth is the greatest of 
all spiritual disciplines, the only one. 


In the Upanisads the poet has written: 
fewaaa cram acaeafafed qayq | 
qq a TIATTAN aeaaAla se7 11 


‘The face of truth is hidden behind a golden cover. I am a devo- 
tee of truth. Therefore, O Lord, remove this lying screen!’ 


The best and the first of all spiritual disciplines is the telling 
of the truth. Let it begin at home and in the school. Children 
hide what they do from their mothers and fathers and disclose it 
to their friends. How surprising that is! Children show an incli- 
nation to hide the truth from the parents who love them so much, 
who make sacrifices for them, who care for them. And to those 
with whom they merely play games they open their mouths and 
say everything. These friends are casual playmates; they are not 
their guardians. Yet the children do not speak openly to their 
parents because their mother or their father might once have struck, 
scolded or threatened them. 


Children know that their parents love them very much but 
they do not tell them many things nevertheless. When they hide 
things from their parents they hide them from everybody. The 
person to whom we can tell most about ourselves, if we can tell 
anyone at all, is our mother or our father. No one in our society 
has greater affection for us than our parents. A child who hides 
things from his parents can hide them from all the world. Such 
a child may disclose things to his friends but he will do it unwitting- 
ly. If he comes to know that these very friends condemn him, he 
will stop confiding in them. This is why truth should start at home 
and in the school. And neither at home nor in the school should 
beatings be administered. 


If anyone does something wrong, he must be treated as if 
nothing has happened. If a child has a running nose we clean it; 
we do not blame him for having it. If someone falls ill, we advise 
him to fast for a day or two. Similarly, if someone does some- 
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thing wrong he must be asked not to do it a second time. The 
harm that may result from what he has done should be explained. 
No more need be said. This noble attitude of mind is most desir- 
able. When a person falls ill, we explain to him the nature of his 
illness and his cure is thereby facilitated. Truth must be observ- 
ed in this way at home, in education, in moral instruction, and in 
spiritual matters. Whether other things are emphasised in moral 


and spiritual instruction or not, truth must be accepted as the first 
principle. 


Now and then the question of the definition of truth is raised. 
It is a mistake to ask such a question. A person once demanded 
of me, ‘What is truth?’ ‘Truth is dates’, I answered. He thought 
I was joking. Then I told him that if dates did not seem true to 
him he could think of the truth as nuts. He did not like that 
either. ‘You obviously knew what the truth is’, I said to him 
then, ‘because you have not liked any of the statements I have 
made. Why don’t you tell me what truth is? I shall draft a 
definition accordingly’. Any definition of truth must itself be 
proved by truth’s touchstone. Truth cannot, actually, be defined. 
Truth is self-evident. Nothing else in the world is so obvious! 
The difficulties which present themselves when one tries to define 
Ahimsa therefore do not arise in the case of truth. 


In the Gita we are told that there is no truth among the 
asuras. That is to say, truth is a thing which even children under- 
stand. But when we teach a child to tell the truth, he at once 
learns what a lie is. For he asks, ‘What is telling the truth?’ 
Then we must acquaint him with untruth, lying. Truth is as self- 
evident as that! We try to restrain the child. We tell him lies 
are necessary in business and general behaviour. This is to admit 
that we do not know what is important and what isn’t. I wish to 
say once more that, in my opinion, truth should be given the chief 
place in both spiritual and worldly matters. Truth is for us the 
chief of all things and it should be the object of our upasand. 


Other virtues supplement and complement the truth. Today 
this is not the case. For if we frankly disclose our faults we be- 
come objects of censure. We must have the courage to face social 
censure. Fearlessness is necessary if we are to be truthful. It is 
imperative today to resolve to let things take their course and tell 
the truth no matter how much we: may be decried for doing so. 
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Truth is, in reality, spontaneous. Nothing is spontaneous in society 
as we know it today. Fearlessness is essential to truth. Fearless- 
ness has become very important, courage for its own sake. With- 
out courage, purposeful or otherwise, truth cannot be disclosed 
nowadays. Gandhi laid great emphasis upon it. In the Gita it is 
called the commander-in-chief of all the virtues. Examining it 
closely we see that it is a device, a means, for preserving truth. 
Without courage truth is lost. Hence courage is given a high 
place. It would not be so important, if the state of society were 
not what it is. 


But fear is also required in life. Courage for its own sake is 
stupidity. It is a mistake not to be afraid of a snake when we see 
one. Where there is need for fear one should be afraid, and one 
need not be afraid only where there is no cause to be. If a train 
is coming and we are walking along the tracks, we shall be stupid 
if we are not afraid. Fear is, on occasion, necessary. If children 
are taught the use of fear in this manner it will add to their know- 
ledge. If you eat too much you suffer; if you put your foot into 
a fire you will get burnt; if you jump into flood waters you are 
apt to get drowned. To teach a child these things is to give him 


knowledge. He should know what things will place him in 
danger; the fear these arouse is a form of knowledge. Both fear 
and fearlessness are required in order to live. In the Gita also 
we are told that we should know when to be afraid and when not 
to be afraid. 


The opposite is true today. Children are afraid of their 
parents even. But parents should not be objects of fear. Casual 
companions are to be feared; but children on the contrary, not 
only do not fear them but reveal their inmost feelings to them. 
All this is to say that conditions are the reverse of what they 
should be. If courage is regarded with so much admiration it is 
only because without it truth cannot be preserved. Courage is 
thought of as the greatest of all virtues but the greatest virtue is, 
actually, truth. 





Gandhian Non-Violence : 


A Landmark 


R. R. DIWAKAR 


Shri R. R. Diwakar, the newly-elected Chair- 
man of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, was till recently 
the Governor of Bihar. He is the writer of many 
books on Gandhism. An article by him appeared in 
the first number of Gandhi Marg. We welcome the 
present article on Gandhian non-violence and are 
hopeful of benefiting greatly by his guidance. 


Gandhi’s whole philosophy of life and action can be summed up in 
the following words: ceaseless, whole-hearted endeavour to realize 
and experience Truth (the law of being and becoming), both spiritual 
and material, through non-violence which includes active love. 
Here I mean to write a few words only about non-violence. 


Since the words Satya (truth) and Ahimsdé (non-violence) used 
by Gandhi are old, we are likely to think that there is nothing new 
or unique in what Gandhi thought and did. Some of us are likely 
to think that Gandhi’s methodology and technique are the only riew 
things that he has contributed. On a deeper analysis, however, one 
finds that there is as much newness in Gandhi’s thought as in the 
technique he evolved to fight all evil with soul-force, moral force, or 
the weapons of love and non-violence. The interpretation, the full 
implication and the connotation that developed around the term 
Ahimsa, along with Gandhi’s progress towards truth, via non-violence, 
are to be studied in this perspective. 
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The Sanskrit word that Gandhi used originally was Ahimsa. 
Its literal translation in English would be ‘non-injury’ or ‘non-kill- 
ing’. But instead, Gandhi adopted the word ‘non-violence’, which 
means refraining from the use of physical force capable of causing 
injury or death to the opponent. Ahimsa& means and includes non- 
violence in thought, word and deed towards all sentient beings. But 
the meaning of this word developed further in the hands of Gandhi. 
Today Gandhian non-violence is rich and pregnant with very signi- 
ficant meaning. While the form of the word remains the same, and 
is negative, it is heavy-laden with a wholly positive philosophy of life 
based on love and an inner experience of the oneness of all life. It 
is Gandhi’s inner realization of the oneness of life and consciousness, 
his interpretation of Ahimsa, his preaching and practice of it in the 
light of his experience in all walks of life and on all conceivable 
occasions, that are a real landmark in the history of man’s thought, 
action, culture and evolution. Man’s present-day ideas about God, 
religion, philosophy, ethics, nationalism, patriotism, bravery and so 
on are all the richer and better for the light that Gandhi has shed on 
them by his new interpretation and application of the doctrine of 
Ahimsé. His philosophy of non-violence transcends all regional, ra- 
cial, religious and cultural barriers. It is global and it comprehends 
not only humanity but the whole of the living world. It does so not 
by ignoring or by brushing aside or by trying to establish a dead uni- 
formity through the conversion of others, but by recognizing the 
uniqueness, dignity and law of being of various individuals and 
groups, and by declaring that love, cooperation and co-existence are 
the basic laws of life. Therefore, ‘live and help others to live their 
own life’ would be, according to Gandhi, the royal road to universal 
harmony. While his philosophy is wholly rational like that of the 
Buddha, it is based on premises which rest (as in the case of the 
Buddha) on spiritual enlightenment and experience pointing to the 
oneness of the eternal spirit, immanent in everything in the universe. 


The word and the concept of Ahimsé are as old as the Upanisads 
and the Gité. But there, it is a necessary and preliminary discipline 
along with truth, non-stealing, non-possession, and so on. It was 
Parsvanatha who lived about 250 years before the Buddha, and 
Mahavira who first emphasised the greater importance of Ahimsé as 
compared to non-stealing and other observances. But it 1s to the 
eternal credit of Mahavira and Jainism that they declared Ahimsé 
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as the highest religion, the highest duty — ahimsa paramo dharmah. 
Hinduism and Buddhism do give great prominence to Ahimsa, but 
the place of Ahimsa in Jainism is central and pivotal. The Mosaic 
injunction stopped at saying ‘Thou shalt not kill’, but Jesus went 
far ahead and struck at the very root of violence by trying to elli- 
minate hatred and by preaching love. 


While it is true that sometimes and under certain circumstances 
Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism seem to be other-worldly in their 
outlook, it should be borne in mind that the followers of each of 
these faiths have contributed greatly to the secular sciences in their 
heyday and have never lacked in men who dedicated themselves to 
social service. Sarva-bhita-hiteratah, to be absorbad in doing good 
to all beings, is one of the most important characteristics of a perfect 
man, according to the Gita. Similarly, the Buddha directed that 
monks should be always busy and on the move (bahujana-hitaya 
bahujana-sukhdya) in doing good to the people and in making them 
happy. Asoka was the very embodiment of this spirit of service 
to mankind. In this context, to single out Christianity (as some 
have done) as the one religion which stands for world-affirmation 


and life-affirmation may not be said to be very correct. 


It may be noted, however, that while the faith of the founders 
of these religions or their followers in Ahimsé was profound, they 
did not think in terms of Ahimsa as the only real and sovereign re- 
medy for every conceivable evil in the world. It was obvious 
therefore that they had no occasion to evolve any method for using 
Ahimsa as ‘a panacea for all ills’, as Gandhi puts it. There is no 
doubt that in the history of religions and of mysticism there are 
many who have used Ahimsa as a discipline for salvation, for spiri- 
tual advance, as a means to the achievement of equipoise, as an in- 
centive to social service and so on. But all these were uses of 
Ahimsa as they related to individuals and to particular fields of acti- 
vity. Gandhi’s originality consists in widening the meaning and 
significance of Ahimsa as a doctrine and then devising a technique 
for its use in all fields of human activity and on a mass scale, for 
fighting all evil. Gandhi, therefore, did not use Ahimsd, self-suffering 
and sacrifice, because of want of physical force, but because he had 
the conviction that these were superior forces and were bound to win. 
That is why, even in the early days of the South African struggle, 
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he emphasised that Ahimsaé was the weapon of the strong and that 
he would follow Ahimsa even if he had arms. 


There is ample proof to show that Gandhi’s interpretation of 
Ahimsa as well as its application as a sovereign remedy were original 
and new to Gandhi as well as to others. Gandhi says that the idea 
came to him suddenly and spontaneously, though earlier the inspira- 
tion was from a poem of Shamal Bhat which includes the line, ‘Beauty 
lies in returning good for evil’. Reverend Doke, Gandhi’s earliest 
biographer, was struck by the originality of the doctrine. Reverend 
Andrews wrote in a reminiscent mood in 1931 that ‘... from the 
very first, I felt instinctively that there had come into the world, 
not only a new religious personality of the highest order ... but also 
a new religious truth ...’. C.E.M. Joad wrote: ‘Gandhi is a moral 
genius and his method belongs to the coming generation’. The 
twin authors of The Dawn of Indian Freedom wrote: ‘Probably the 
most original and significant of all Gandhi’s contributions to the 
thought of the world will be found in his idea of Satyagraha or non- 
violent resistance as a weapon to be used not only by individuals 
but also by groups and nations to settle international disputes’. 


It is needless to dilate on the fact that Gandhi’s interpretation 
of Ahimsa and application of it for fighting all evil were quite origi- 
nal. Let us now see how they are a landmark in the history of 
human thought and action. 


If human progress and evolution are to be judged by the ad- 
vance of man and human society from fear to fearlessness, hatred to 
love, discord to concord, from slavery and passions to self-control and 
self-mastery, from unreason to reason, then certainly Gandhi's 
preaching and practice are the greatest landmark in the last few 
centuries. Louis Fischer has rightly remarked, that to find Gandhi’s 
equal, one had to go back two thousand years. Ultimately it is a 
question of finding the key to right relationship of man to man, of 
man to sentient beings, and of man to reality. Gandhi is in this res- 
pect a great discoverer, and action done according to his discovery is 
sure to lead to mutual benefit even between opponents and to ulti- 
mate universal harmony. 


According to Gandhi, truth is God, in the sense that truth is 
the law of being and becoming. Life lived according to that law is 
bound to be harmonious, happy and blissful. The way to find that 
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law lies through love, through non-violence, through realizing one’s 
identity with life and the spirit. 


In case of differences and conflict, Gandhi advises Satydgraha, 
non-violent insistence on truth, involving suffering and sacrifice to 
oneself, and intense love for the opponent. Man being liable to err, 
he cannot be sure of his own version of the truth, so it is possible 
that the opponent has truth on his side. Therefore, it is better to 
suffer and sacrifice oneself rather than impose it on others, when 
the issue is likely to be doubtful. Even correction of the other per- 
son is better done by suffering oneself than by imposing suffering 
on that person. 


But this path is not for the weak. Gandhi always insists that 
one’s inner strength, i.e. moral force, must go on developing as each 
step is taken. To be convinced of the truth is the first step; to be 
convinced that truth must win is the second step; to strengthen one’s 
moral force and be firm in the path of non-violence is the third step; 
to continue to love the opponent and always be ready to help him is 
the fourth step; if all these are there, victory is assured. 


Gandhi was an irrepressible optimist because of his faith in the 
triumph of truth. But he would never merely wait idly for truth 
to triumph. No compromise or cooperation with evil or injustice, 
similarly no compromise with any the least violence (even to pro- 
perty) in resisting evil, were axioms with him. ‘No one has a 
greater horror of passivity than this tireless fighter, who is one of 
the most heroic incarnations of the man who resists. The soul of his 
movement is the active force of love, faith and sacrifice. To 
Gandhi, resistance to evil by non-violence were, as it were, attri- 
butes of the soul. 


Dr Albert Schweitzer, who is a great philosopher and good 
student of cultures and civilizations, has arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘Reverence for Life’ should be the foundation of the civilization 
to come, if man is to survive at all. While in the thought-world his 
reasoning is similar to that of Gandhi in some important respects, 
the application of his doctrine to every-day problems and especially 
conflicts is not yet fully demonstrated. However, with Gandhi, ‘a 
new truth’ as Andrews put it, and a new technique of non-violent 
resistance of evil have come into the world. Gandhi has made it 
possible to lift even daily conflicts to a higher level, a moral level 
and a level of rationality. 
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Let me now end this small article by quoting from Philosophies 
of India (p. 171) by Heinrich Zimmer, written in 1941: ‘Ahimsa, 
“non-violence, non-killing”, is the first principle in the dharma of 
the saint and sage — the first step to the self-mastery by which the 
great yogis lift themselves out of the range of normal human action. 
They attain through it to such a state of power that when and if the 
saint steps again into the world, he is literally a superman. We 
have heard of this ideal also in the West: “But I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to 
him that asketh thee, and to him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.”' But we have yet to see a whole continent attempt 
to bring the principle into action seriously in the world — that is to 
say, in a world that seems to us a really serious one, the world of 
international affairs. Gandhi’s program of Satydgraha, his natural 
“firm grasping of truth”, in strict adherence to the first principle of 
yoga, Ahimsa, “non-killing, non-violence”, is a wise, very brave, and 
potentially vastly powerful modern experiment in the ancient 


Hindu science of transcending the sphere of the lower powers by 
entering that of the higher. Gandhi is confronting Great Britain’s 
untruth (asatya) with India’s truth (satya); Britis’ compromise 
with Hindu holy dharma. This is a wizard priest-battle, waged on 
the colossal, modern scale, and according to principles derived from 
the text-books, not of the Royal Military College, but of Brahman.’ 





1. Matthew V: 39-42 


The propagation of truth and non-violence can be 
done less by books than by actually living those prin- 
ciples. Life truly lived is more than books. I do not 
say that we may not issue books and newspapers. I 
only say that they are not indispensable. If we are 
true devotees of truth and Ahimsé, God will endow 
us with the requisite intellect to solve problems. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 13 May 1939 





Satyagraha and Democracy 


S. G. BHAVE 


Shri S. G. Bhave has been a staunch social and poli- 
tical worker in Satara. He has been writing in Mara- 
thi for about 40 years now, and has made a name for 
himself as a free thinker and a writer. In the present 
article, he writes on a live topic, whether there is 
scope for Satyagraha in democracy or not. Comments 
on this topic are invited. 


Has Satydgraha — in all its forms —a place in a democratic state? 
This question, which has come very much into evidence in recent 
debate, requires a straight and square answer. 


It is sometimes contended that Gandhi’s Satydgraha was a wea- 
pon against foreign rule and that it was not meant to be a weapon 
against one’s own government. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Gandhi’s Satyagraha was not a mere political weapon; it 
was not restricted to any individual group or to any one system. 
His was a call for a fight against evil, in whatever place and under 
whatever polities. Gandhi was out to change political conditions, 
as well as social, and deliberately with this view he applied the non- 
violent method on a wider and wholly different plane. His faith 
was that ‘those who have to bring about radical changes in human 
conditions and surroundings cannot do it except by raising a fer- 
ment in society; there are only two methods of doing this, violent 
and non-violent; violent pressure is felt on the physical being and 
degrades him who uses it as it depresses the victim; but non-violent 
pressure exerted through self-suffering, as by fasting, works in an 
entirely different way. It touches not the physical body, but it 
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touches and strengthens the moral fibre of those against whom it 
is directed.’ 


Gandhi’s practice also belies this present-day contention of ‘No 
Satydgraha against one’s own government’. Only a few days before 
his murder, he undertook Satydgraha by fast. This was surely against 
a government of his own country, in the hands of his own followers 
and lieutenants, and upon an issue on which, for the moment at 
least, probably all his countrymen did not accept his view. 


One is not sure if Shri Nehru feels otherwise today. But in 
1935 he also did not subscribe to the above view. He then strongly 
believed that ‘surely it cannot be said that the non-violent method 
can only be used against a foreign ruler. Prima facie it should be 
far easier to use it within a country against indigenous selfish inter- 
ests and obstructionists.’ 


So it is un-Gandhian to hold that Satyégraha cannot be practised 
against one’s own government or one’s own countrymen. Gandhi 
would certainly have practised Satydgraha, not only against his own 
friends and followers but even against his own self, if he found that 
he had been a prey to evil. His was a struggle against evil, to seek 
truth and to establish the rule of truth. 


But it is contended that it is undemocratic to resort to coercive 
methods of Satydgraha, on the ground that, democracy being govern- 
ment by majority, when the majority of one’s countrymen are con- 
vinced of the rightfulness of a course of action, the minority must 
accept their decision if they are truly democratic. But this too 
is un-Gandhian. Gandhi never had this faith in majorities. With 
all his respect for Lokmanya Tilak he declared that he almost shud- 
dered at Tilak’s absolute faith in majorities. That was not and 
could not be Gandhi’s way, because he would not grant that the 
majority alone could see the truth. Truth was something which 
one had to find and achieve by one’s own exertion and selfless rea- 
lisation. And when one had realised truth, it was one’s duty to 
fight for it, alone if necessary and even against all. 


It is, of course, not worth while considering if the so-called ver- 
dict of a majority is in fact the verdict of the persons constituting 
the majority. Society today has to meet so many complicated situa- 
tions and face questions of such intricately scientific and philosophic 
nature, that it would be unwise to believe that every one of the 
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voters, who appear: to vote for policies on such questions, does 
even understand the pros and cons of any one of them and casts 
an understanding vote. In fact he only follows the lead of a hand- 
ful of his countrymen whom he takes as leaders and in whom he 
has put his faith. Thus the so-called majority view is only the view 
of the chosen few; this view may radically change overnight and 
yet that too will be the view of the majority. Prime Minister Nehru 
thought on the issue of the recent Hungarian crisis in one way in 
the beginning; he changed to another view within a few weeks. 
And yet this was to be acclaimed the country’s view. Can it be 
supposed that the large majority of his countrymen were in the 
least to know, or even competent to know, what passed in the mind 
of the Prime Minister, contributory to this change of attitude? 
Would it not be correct then to say that this was only one indi- 
vidual’s view or at best the view of a few leading individuals of 
the country, and that other individuals need not take it as the view 
of the majority which they were expected to follow as democrats? 
They can, on the other hand, take it to be a view wrongly followed 
by the majority and so have every right to counter it by all peaceful 
means. 


But, it may further be argued, in a democracy you have every 
freedom to approach the people, to argue with them and to win 
them over to your point of view; democracy is government by dis- 
cussion and persuasion, and when you win the majority to your 
side you can carry out any special policy you like. So why practise 
Satydgraha and cause a ferment in society and check its peaceful 
forward march? When, as in India, the constitution is flexible and 
easily changeable, the citizen has all he should have. He should. 
therefore, convince the people of the usefulness and correctness of 
his views and policies. Instead, if he resorts to a method that is in 
a way coercive, he shows his petulance and want of faith in his own 
program and in democracy. 


The Satyagrahi admits that a major object of democratic policy 
is to avoid violent conflicts between differing ideologies and to arrive 
at an agreed solution of differences so as to lead society on the 
path of progress peacefully. Peaceful persuasion is the core of the 
democratic method. But the Satyadgrahi further maintains that 
Satydgraha in itself is a peaceful means of persuasion and conver- 
sion. There are some who once believed, and some who believe even 
today, that Satydgraha is coercion at times. But then it could not 
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be called Satydgraha. The insistence of the Satyadgrahi is wholly 
on truth; and he does not consider truth to be his monopoly. He 
would not like his opponent to yield to him, because of any personal 
considerations of fear, respect or similar feelings. Nay, the Satya- 
grahi would consider it his own defeat, even the very denial of 
truth, if his opponent only succumbed to him in a state of ‘mere 
mental pulp’, as Shri Nehru had once said. The one postulate with 
which a Satydgrahi starts is that the element of the good —that is 
truth — is in everybody, although at times it may be clouded over 
by selfishness, egoism, anger or greed. The Satydgrahi believes it 
is always possible to remove these clouds, purify the human mind 
and turn the individual to unsullied goodness, that is truth. In 
Gandhi’s words ‘you can awaken God in him’. Others may not like 
to use this phraseology; but it would be difficult to deny that man 
in essence is good and that the good in him, though at times dormant 
or completely buried under the bad, is capable of being kindled. 
The process of achieving this would at times, when the case is very 
bad, involve the use of Satyagraha — an attempt to revitalise the 
truth in the very person or persons whose actions or policies are 
required to be changed. 


So it is wong to suppose that Satydgraha is coercive. If it is 
in any manner coercive it defeats its own purpose. When Arjuna 
said to Krishna, ‘I will do as you say’, it was not out of slavish sub- 
mission to the latter, but because his ‘delusion’ was over and he 
had regained his self; and having momentarily lost his grip on the 
meaning of life and his duty towards it, he had now come to under- 
stand it well and so was going to abide by the advice of his comrade 
and master. It is this that the Satydgrahi really desires to achieve 
when he attempts to convert his opponent; that is why Gandhi 
said that ‘non-violent pressure touches the moral fibre of those 
against whom it is directed’. That is why when Nehru differed from 
Gandhi, the latter advised him with all sincerity to go by his own 
convictions and to fight it out with him. 


It is because the Satyadgrahi does not believe that truth is his 
monopoly that he desists from resorting to Satydgraha on each and 
every occasion, without satisfying himself that no other means is 
left available and that it is quite impossible to wait any longer. 
That is why the Satyadgrahi attempts to exhaust every other means 
of converting and persuading the opponent. He will argue with him 
times without end; he will try to understand the opponent’s point 
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of view and even agree to a compromise. That is why he will not 
take recourse to Satydgraha for any personal grievance, but reserve 
it for the redress of public wrongs affecting large sections of people. 
That is why he attempts a hundred times to find out if any of his 
premises are not fallacious and if he is not being led away by per- 
sonal interest. That is why he will not resort to direct action with- 
out giving proper notice to his opponent of the time, place and 
manner of his proposed action. That is why, again, he will not resort 
to Satydgraha when his opponent is in the grip of other difficulties. 
He will not take advantage of the opponent’s weak or difficult posi- 
tion and will not fight him unawares. 


But in spite of all he can do to avoid a non-violent conflict, he 
will resort to it when he finds no other alternative. When he finds 
that the people who elect their legislators are not intelligent, much 
less wise, and make their choice out of sheer blind faith or out of 
even baser instincts such as an eye for selfish gain or in abject 
slavishness; when he finds that those that are elected are themselves 
not honest servants of the people, but careerists out to build their 
own personal lives; not fearless fighters for truth, but ones who sub- 
serve the expedient; not real representatives of the people, but 
mere helpers of their own political parties, which are merely 
bundles of organisation in the hands of a few mastermen; when he 
finds that they are utterly unfit to hold offices of trust and responsi- 
bility, he that is a Satyagrahi begins to realise that a more drastic 
remedy is called for. He may try as hard as he can to convince 
these men of the truth that is revealed to him, but he may find 
them to be people who do not allow themselves to be convinced, not 
because they do not see the truth, but because it is not in their 
interest to accept it. It is common knowledge that even democratic 
governments almost always rely on force, subtly exercised with the 
help of spies, informers, agents provocateurs, false propaganda 
(direct and indirect, through education, the press, etc.), religious 
and other forms of fear, economic destitution and starvation. Fur- 
ther they rely on the political views of classes and parties, shaped 
more by their economic interests. And the Satyagrahi may find 
that neither reason nor moral considerations overrides these interests. 
He may find that the people’s chosen representatives are more 
concerned with keeping their positions and connections in a success- 
ful political party and will not forsake these even when they are 
convinced that to do so is in the interest of social welfare and 
justice. In that case he will be inevitably led to the conclusion 
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that no other means but Satydgraha is left to him for converting 
such people to the truth. 


Discussion and persuasion are of use, if at all, only on the plane 
of law making. But then not all laws are made on the floor of the 
legislative organs; more law is made today under the rule-making 
power of the executive, where there is little opportunity for persua- 
sion. Besides, there is executive action; and between them, rule 
making and executive action cover almost ninety per cent. of the 
State’s activities. Executive action may descend upon people quite 
unawares and pursue its course without leaving opportunity or time 
to plead for change. 


Time in such circumstances will be the vitally deciding factor. 
In 1930 people argued with Gandhi for postponing the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement. They said, why could he not wait? Many people 
were yet to be convinced of the efficacy of the method. The Muslims, 
too, were not yet converted. Was it not dangerous to launch a 
nation-wide struggle in the face of their opposition? Gandhi’s reply 
was short. He could not wait, he had waited long enough, and if he 
waited longer the people would perish. So if he were to act, he 
must act immediately, without loss of time. 


Gandhi did not mean that the people would perish only physi- 
cally. He was afraid of their moral degeneration; that they would 
lose faith in themselves and either submit in cowardice or resort 
to violence. 


The Satyadgrahi desires to avoid both these evils. Even in a 
democratic state the rulers may have to exercise coercion on re- 
calcitrant individuals, till the time when every human being in the 
state will be perfect, wholly unselfish and devoted to the common 
good. To raise man to that level is the ideal. As Shri Nehru him- 
self admitted twenty years ago, the only really desirable ultimate 
ideal is to raise humanity to the high level of goodness and to 
abolish hatred and ugliness and selfishness. And if democracy may 
use even force to achieve this, it is un-understandable why demo- 
crats should fight shy of Satyagraha and deride it as undemocratic. 
Satydgraha is a more potent method of persuasion and achieves the 
ultimate ideal more effectively, without the use of force or coercion 
and without leaving any sorry trail behind. No one, it is hoped, 
will any more have doubts about the truth that the non-violent 
method works a remarkable change in the masses of a country, 
that it gives them character, strength and self-reliance — precious 
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gifts without which any progress, political or social, is difficult to 
achieve or retain. 


It is wrong to raise democracy to the place of God and cloak it 
with the paraphernalia of a religious dogma. It must be under- 
stood that democracy is only a means to an end, and when it is 
found wanting it must be supplemented by other means; prefer- 
ably by the non-violent method, because it is an ideally democratic 
method, in that it seeks to convert both the wrong-doer and the 
victims; and further because if this method is not allowed to play 
its part, or if it is thwarted, the only inevitable result will be a 
violent shake-up, which means the denial of the very idea of demo- 
cracy. 


Shri Nehru -complained in the ’thirties that non-violence in 
India was being turned into a creed and a religion, and that under 
its cloak there was an effort to give up the only goal worth striving 
for —a socialist state with equal justice and opportunity for all, a 
planned society which can only come into existence with the abho- 
lition of most of the privileges and property rights that exist in 
present-day society; that the so-called votaries of the non-violent 
method gathered around themselves quite a number of people who 
were interested in maintaining the present order. This same com- 
plaint may even more justifiably be made against the votaries of 
democracy in India today. Democracy in history has everywhere 
been used as a means to preserve the present order and the privi- 
leges and property rights of the classes. In India too, it seems, the 
same process is being sought to be carried out by raising democracy 
to the privileged position of an end in itself. This would only help 
vested interests remain where they are. So it ought to be once 
more properly understood that the real emphasis must necessarily 
be on the end and goal in view, which is the elevation of humanity 
to such a high order that there will be no need of a government — 
that is, that there will be Rama Rajya, in the words of Gandhi. 


Faced with this, some of the votaries of democracy relent and 
agree that there may be Satyaégraha in democracy, but that it 
should be only individual Satydégraha and never on the mass scale. 
Even here there is the attempt not to allow the raising of a ferment 
in society, without which, as Gandhi believed, no radical changes 
in human conditions and surroundings could be achieved; it is an 
attempt to maintain the status quo. Gandhi believed that submis- 
sion to violence or the acceptance of an unjust regime based on 
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violence is not only cowardice, but is the negation of the very spirit 
of non-violence, that it too in itself is violence — that is untruth. To 
drive people to such cowardly submission is in itself to create vio- 
lence and is totally un-Gandhian. But this is being done in the 
name of democracy whose main object, it is said, is first to main- 
tain law and order, even with violence. 


For twenty long months there was in force, in the city 
of Bombay, a ban on all processions except marriage and fune- 
ral processions. It is a shame that in a peaceful country like 
India, in the land of Gandhi, such violent coercion should have been 
necessary against the country’s people themselves; and if is a far 
greater shame that three million people should so abjectly and in a 
cowardly manner submit to such coercion, or sections of them should 
sporadically resort to violence, symptomatic of their impotent rage. 
Under such circumstances it would be but just and proper to persuade 
large numbers of the people to agree to offer non-violent resistance to 
a wrongful act even in an indigenous democratic regime. For this 
purpose there must be conversion on a large scale, for so long as 
large numbers are not converted there can be no real basis for a 
movement of social change. 


Shri Nehru said twenty years ago, that ‘our final aim can only 
be a classless society with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organised on a planned basis, the raising of man- 
kind to higher material and cultural levels, to a cultivation of the 
spiritual values of cooperation, unselfishness, the spirit of service, 
the desire to do right, goodwill and love—ultimately a new world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, 
gently if possible, forcibly if necessary.’ Let the votaries of demo- 
cracy understand this warning. The march of the world towards 
this high ideal can never be thwarted; non-violent Satydgraha is the 
only effective democratic method in that onward march; the nega- 
tion of it will mean the use of force, that is the negation of democracy 
itself. 


It is a pity that when other nations, far less spiritual than our 
land, are beginning to realise the potency and justice of Satyagraha, 
there should be responsible people in India, avowed Gandhians them- 
selves, decrying Satyagraha as undemocratic. Even in England we 
have the spectacle of certain individuals offering to immolate them- 
selves in the nuclear tests in the Pacific. That should be a reminder 
to ourselves that Satyagraha cannot be ruled out of democracy. 

















What is the Western 
Way of Life? 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


Wilfred Wellock has sent us this third article of his 
on the Western view of life. He pleads strongly with 
India not to copy the Western ways, but to develop 
according to her own genius, avoiding the mistakes of 
the West. With friends and well-wishers like Wel- 
lock, India ought to avoid the mistakes of the West. 


In the West we talk glibly about the Western way of life, but never 
stop to inquire what it is or what it consists of. Yet, without 
doubt, the Industrial Revolution was very much more than a change 
in industrial mechanisms. It has revolutionised the habits of entire 
nations, the nature of their work and of their leisure, their values, 
their sense of good and evil, and thus the content of what we call 
life. 


The Industrial Revolution first changed the nature of work by 
making it increasingly repetitive and automatic. Hence more and 
more men functioned like machines and less and less like creative 
beings. They thus ceased to be whole men and became fragmented 
men. 


This change made them dissatisfied and restless. Efforts to 
appease this condition took the form of better wages and increased 
leisure. Very short working hours were promised, but the promise 
was not kept because invention produced all manner of new gadgets 
from pencil sharpeners to refrigerators, radio sets, telephones, motor 
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cars etc. But if these inventions were to be sold, the workers must 
have higher wages, and so all the emphasis in regard to living gra- 
dually fell on money. To buy an ever-rising quantity of goods be- 
came the be-all and end-all of living. 


We thus had these striking results by way of the Industrial 
Revolution. The nature of the common man was changed. He ceas- 
ed to be a responsible, creative worker and became more and more 
like a machine since he worked like one; and because he did not 
work creatively he became a fragmented person who lived less and 
less by thought and increasingly by indulging in his physical appe- 
tites. He bought more clothes, ate richer food and instead of finding 
entertainment in the use of his intellectual and spiritual resources 
he became increasingly dependent upon his environment for his 
pleasures, and thus upon money with which he now expects to pro- 
vide all his entertainment and diversions. 


This process further lowered the quality of his mind and his 
personality. He lost interest in creative satisfactions, regarded edu- 
cation as the means to a well-paid job, and sought to buy all his 
pleasures with money and increasingly with excitements such as 
competitive sports, boxing, wrestling, football, baseball, horse and dog 
racing and horse jumping etc. In these contests the interest is 
not basically in the quality of the sport or the skill, but in winning. 
Accordingly clubs spend huge sums on buying players who can win 
matches, whence sport becomes the interest of big finance, an affair 
of huge stadiums crowded with people who will pay big entrance 
fees for a short spell of mass excitement. The contestants command 
fabulous fees, whence sports stars now compete with film stars for 
basking in the world’s limelight, leaving philosophers, prophets and 
poets and even politicians in the cold and the shade. 


Another effect of this money economy is excessive self-indulg- 
ence, with its many attendant evils. During the first three months 
of the present year the people of Britain spent over £400,000,000 on 
tobacco and beer. Today deaths from lung cancer due to cigarette 
smoking are rapidly rising, while in America, what are now regard- 
ed as ‘high living’ diseases, such as poliomyelitis and coronary 
thrombosis, are on the increase, especially the latter. In 1951 this 
disease was responsible for half the deaths of males over forty years 
of age, while in 1950 over half a million Americans died of this 
disease. Worse still, these diseases are not tackled at their source. 
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When people take fright at the revelations of vital statistics, they 
resort to drugs, whence in America and in Britain drug taking has 
become almost a mania and is rapidly becoming a major social 
catastrophe. 


Meanwhile the fever of spending grows, for no matter how much 
incomes rise they are never sufficient. Hence the endeavour of 
every section of the community is to increase its share of the national 
cake. That struggle has become an outstanding public concern, 
while the practice of buying goods on hire-purchase terms is grow- 
ing so rapidly that in Britain the Government has been compelled 
to take action to check it. 


How long this way of life will or can continue no one knows. 
What we do know is that it registers degeneration in the human 
species, a spiritual decline which must end in the collapse of West- 
ern civilisation unless it is superseded by a finer culture and a 
spiritual, creative way of life. And that is the supreme issue in the 
life of our time, the issue which India should face in deciding her 
future course, that of the Western or the Gandhian way of life. 


I would say that if the village perishes, India will 
perish too. India will be no more India. Her own 
mission in the world will get lost. The revival of 
the village is possible only when it is no more ex- 
ploited. Industrialization on a mass scale will neces- 
sarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the 
villagers as the problems of competition and market- 
ing come in. Therefore we have to concentrate on 
the village being self-contained, manufacturing mainly 
for use. Provided this character of the village indus- 
try is maintained, there would be no objection to 
villagers using even the modern machines and tools 
that they can make and can afford to use. Only they 
should not be used as a means of exploitation of 
others. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 29 August 1936 





The Gandhi I Knew 


T. S. AVINASHILINGAM 


Shri T. S. Avinashilingam is one of the most devoted 
followers of Gandhi in South India. He was a Minis- 
ter in the Madras State in the first Congress Ministry 
after Independence and was in charge of the Edu- 
cation Portfolio. Education is his primary interest. 
He is connected with one of the best residential 
schools in South India—the Ramakrishna Mission 
High School near Coimbatore—and also with the Basic 
School and Teachers’ Training Institute in Perianai- 
kenpalayam, Coimhatore. 


It was in the year 1919. I was studying in the First University 
Class in Madras. Mahatma Gandhi had started his agitation against 
the Rowlatt Act, and in the course of a tour throughout India which 
he had undertaken for that purpose he came to Madras. Maulana 
Shaukat Ali was with him. When the visit was made known there 
was great enthusiasm among the young men and the students. The 
service the great Mahatma had rendered to Indians in South Africa 
was widely known. And so, people ardently awaited his arrival. 
For young men like me in Madras, this was the first occasion to see 
him. 


A mammoth meeting was arranged on the beach. If one 
wanted to be seated near the dais and see the great leaders at close 
range, he had to go many hours ahead. In those days, as there were 
no loud speakers, large gatherings consisting of one or two lakhs 
were well-nigh impossible. To hear and see him well, there was no 
other alternative than to be near him. Therefore, tens of thousands 
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of people gathered in the hot sun, even from midday. Among the 
thousands of young men who had gathered in that manner, I was 
one, 


We waited for a very long time. At about six o’clock in the 
evening, Mahatmaji arrived. As soon as the people saw him, there 
was a great ovation and wild clapping of hands. He was accompanied 
by Maulana Shaukat Ali, who was about three to four times larger 
in size than Gandhi. A dais had been constructed, and on it a 
table and two chairs had been placed. The leaders sat on them. The 
difference in appearance between the two was so great that many, 
especially the young ones, were surprised and amused. At that time, 
he was not clad in the loin cloth which he adopted later throughout 
his life. He wore a dhoti, a shirt, and a cap. Some of the words 
he spoke on that occasion are still reverberating in my mind. As 
soon as he began to speak, there was silence everywhere. The roar 
of clappings as well as the cries of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’ ceased. 
If there was even a little noise in any direction, he would turn that 
side and sign with his finger asking them to be quiet. Immediately 
there was silence. He was seated on a chair placed upon a table, so 
that all in that huge gathering could see him. 


It was at this time that he began his famous Non-cooperation 
Movement. As it was new, people did not understand it well. Many 
even opposed it. Those who were considered the intelligentsia and 
educated did not believe in it. He advocated the use of Khadi in- 
stead of foreign or mill-made cloth. The lawyers, professors in 
colleges, doctors and other learned people thought that nothing 
could come out of these movements. At that time most of the politi- 
cians were from among the legal profession. I remember clearly, 
even now, what a famous lawyer said about Khadi. Khdadi was then 
not so fine as it is today; it was coarse like gunny and uncomfortable 
to wear. He said, ‘Can you get Svaraj by wearing gunny? Will any 
one who knows the ABC of politics believe this? This is nothing but 
a mad man’s dream.’ This opinion represented the opinions of the 
intellectuals and they made no secret of it. 


But the wonder was, the people supported him. In his words 
they had faith. They did not analyse and examine his theories 
through their intellect, but they believed in him. They had faith 
in his truth and unselfishness. They were convinced beyond doubt 
that he will not let them down or their country, for anything in the 
world. Therefore they did not deliberate, but trusted him impli- 
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citly. They also tried to act up to his words. Gandhi’s speeches 
were never spoken to please people. He was strict; if there were 
mistakes anywhere, he used to condemn them unequivocally. But 
this did not offend the people. On the other hand, it increased their 
faith in him. They said among themselves, ‘This man does not speak 
or do anything for his own advancement or pleasure. His life is 
dedicated to the progress of the nation, and the uplift of the millions 
of the poor people in this country.’ This belief was strongly em- 
bedded in their minds, and so his harsh words were not taken amiss. 


About fifty to sixty thousand people were in that large crowd. 
As soon as he began to address, there was deep silence everywhere. 
At the present day, such silence is a rare experience. The institution 
of the loud speakers itself may be the reason. In the absence of the 
loud speakers, unless there was silence it was impossible to hear 
the speakers. In that huge crowd, his speech was heard by every- 
one. He spoke in English. He spoke slowly, pronouncing each word 
clearly and deliberately. Maulana Shaukat Ali was sitting by his 
side. When he was speaking about Ahimsa, Gandhi said, ‘I have 
perfect faith in non-violence. I believe that India can get her free- 
dom only through non-violence. My brother, Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
who is with me, does not have that amount of faith in it. But he 
believes that this is the best way to obtain our freedom.’ When he 
said this, I well remember even now how Maulana Shaukat Ali 
shook his head and stroked his beard. Gandhi continued: ‘It is 
darkest before the dawn. Even so, before our final freedom we shall 
have to pass through a period of intense difficulties and suffering. 
But we should not lose heart. Even as the deep darkness, which 
precedes the dawn, itself is the sign of the emerging Sun, so are our 
difficulties the sign of the coming freedom.’ These words were heard 
by the multitude in deep silence. They are still ringing in my ears. 


In Gandhi’s speech there were not many of the elements 
which characterise the great orators—the beauty of words or the 
force of eloquence. His words came slowly and deliberately. There 
was a clarity and determination in them. They were well thought 
out and uttered without any hesitation. They went deep into the 
hearts of the people. They aroused enthusiasm in their minds and 
along with it a new faith in their cause. Till then they were accustom- 
ed to send petitions to the British Government for small matters. But 
from that day there was a change in their attitude. A strong faith 
grew in their minds that they could fight for their independence 
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through non-violence and attain their objective. It may be said that 
with this a new era began in Indian history. 


The people accepted his words with great devotion. To many 
came the thought as to how best they could follow him. A large 
number of the young men and students present at that gathering 
pledged themselves to follow his teachings and wear Khadi, I was 
one of them, 


Seven or eight years elapsed before I could meet Mahatmaji again. 
In the mean time many things had happened in the country. The first 
Non-cooperation Movement had been started and had concluded, and 
though the people did not achieve the objective of that movement, 
namely, the independence of India, it had created confidence and 
enthusiasm in the-minds of the people. Before this, efforts for free- 
dom consisted merely of speeches, strongly worded and impressively 
delivered. Prominent lawyers did such political work in their leisure 
hours. They did not give serious time to it. But the Non-coopera- 
tion Movement started by Mahatmaji changed all these. It proved 
that none could enter the freedom movement unless they looked 
upon work in this as their primary objective and were prepared to 
dedicate their lives for the good of the country. This opened a new 
chapter in the Indian struggle for freedom. Hundreds of young men 
and women sacrificed their pleasure, their prospects and their life, 
and dedicated themselves to winning freedom for their people. 


Many entered the prison-house. In those days the prison was a 
very terror-striking phenomenon; it was not only so in external ap- 
pearance but also in actual experience. It was hell on earth. The 
prisoners were treated in the meanest and most brutal manner. 
When many of the young men studying in colleges as well as others 
who were living a comfortable life followed Gandhi and entered 
prison, it created a new courage amongst the people throughout 
the country and inspired them with high ideals of dedication and 
sacrifice. It was after the Non-cooperation Movement that the 
various items of constructive work adumbrated by Gandhi began 
to be taken seriously. It was Gandhi’s faith that constructive work 
should be the foundation on which Svaraj had to be built and the 
central feature of the constructive work was Khadi. When he came 
to Tiruppur in 1927 it was for the propagation of his favourite gospel, 
namely, Khédi. Tiruppur was famous for the production of this hand- 
spun and hand-woven cloth. In his speech he described Tiruppur 
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as his ‘Khadi Capital’. It was on this occasion that I had the fortune 
of meeting him again for the second time. 


On his first visit to Madras, he had a shirt and a cap in addition 
to his dhoti. But this time he had only a loin-cloth up to the knee 
and a large towel to cover his body. How this change happened is 
worth mentioning. During his first trip, he had been to many of the 
cities in South India, namely, Trichinopoly, Madurai, etc. He had 
spoken about Khadi in those meetings as usual. In one of these 
gatherings, one stood up and said, ‘You say, all must wear Khdadi. 
Does India produce enough Khddi to provide for everybody? When 
it does not produce sufficiently for everybody to meet their needs, 
what is the use of advocating it?’ Gandhi received this question quiet- 
ly and respectfully, thought for a moment and said: ‘Yes, it is true 
that enough Khédi is not produced for all the needs of all the people. 
Therefore in order to make it available to as many people as possible, 
it will be good if we can reduce our own consumption. Now I am 
wearing a dhoti, a shirt, an upper cloth, and a cap. It will be enough 
if I have only a dhoti and an upper cloth to cover my body. Even 
the dhoti is enough if it is up to my knees. In our country there 
are millions of people who have only torn clothes to barely cover 
their bodies. If you have to make Khédi available to as many people 
as possible, we must cut down our needs. From today I propose to 
wear the minimum necessary for common decency; namely, a dhoti 
below and an upper cloth.’ Saying so, he took off his shirt and ever 
after he wore no other clothes than a dhoti reaching up to his knee 
and an upper cloth. Even when it was so cold that water became 
ice, he did not wear any other clothes apart from covering himself 
in this manner. 


When in 1931 he went to the Second Round Table Conference 
as the sole representative of the Congress, even then he did not 
change this dress. Many rules of dress had to be observed if one 
went to see the King of England. When he was asked in England 
whether he would not change his dress even to see the King, he 
replied, ‘I have come here as a representative of the millions of the 
poor people in India. If I change my dress to see the King, it will 
be a disrespect that I will be showing to the King himself.’ When 
he went to see the King in the Buckingham Palace, something hap- 
pened which had never before happened in the history of England. 
The dress regulations of the Palace were suspended during the period 
of his visit. 
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When he first came to Madras I was a student in college, barely 
sixteen years of age. But now I had finished my Bachelor of Arts 
and my legal education, and had started on my profession as a law- 
yer. The pledge I took on that first day I saw him in Madras, I had 
maintained and was wearing only Khéadi. In those days the few who 
wore Khadi were marked by the people. Even as the people who 
wore gerua were considered Sadhus with high ideals, the people 
who wore Khadi were considered to be people who had faith in 
simplicity and were devoted to plain living and high thinking. The 
very adoption of Khadi gave the wearer a consciousness of having 
taken up a higher ideal. At Madras, I could see him as but one 
among the many thousands of people who had gathered there to hear 
him. But in Tiruppur I had the opportunity of coming near him, 
speaking to him, and serving him. 


Mahatmaji stayed three days at Tiruppur during his 1927 tour. 
Staying there he visited many of the surrounding villages, which 
were producing hand-woven and hand-spun cloth. The three days 
that he stayed there were days of great enthusiasm and had the ap- 
pearance of a festival. Thousands of men and women saw him and 
enjoyed seeing him. His humour and his always smiling face con- 
quered their hearts. I had also the opportunity of discussing with 
him many matters, such as the importance of Khddi, co-education in 
schools, varnaésrama dharma and Harijan service. He explained, 
how hand-spun and hand-woven Khédi is better than mill-cloth. 
Women, especially widows and the old, could make their living 
through spinning, while remaining in their own houses, so that they 
could live in honour and self-respect. He also recalled how the 
idea of Khadi came to him many years back. 


In Champaran in Bihar the people were afflicted by famine and 
unemployment. Thousands of men and women had no work and 
were starving. They were depending upon outside help for their 
sustenance. Gandhi went there. He saw their condition. Their 
lack of strength and self-confidence affected him deeply. ‘How long 
can these people expect outside help?’ he thought. Unless they de- 
vised a method by which they could help themselves by doing work, 
they could never become self-dependent and self-respecting. Without 
self-confidence one could not grow, and self-confidence was the very 
basis of self-respect. Those who lived by dependence on others could 
never have courage and strength in their lives. And so he thought 
what. work could be given to them which did not need much capital, 
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for the simple reason that no capital was available. It should not 
also need much training, for the reason that they had to be given 
work immediately for their living. The product of their work had to 
be easily marketable, so that they could earn the fruits of their 
labour. To be marketable it had to be something which fulfilled 
one of their daily needs. Mahatmaji thought deeply on what 
would fulfil these conditions. Next to food, clothing was man’s 
great need. For clothing, yarn was necessary. The spinning wheel 
did not require any large investment. Nor did it require any 
long training. Even women could stay in their own homes and do 
this work and live in honour. Any amount of yarn produced could 
be used. Therefore, he came to the conclusion that spinning was 
the only craft which could provide work to these large numbers of 


men and women who were starving for want of any work. This was 
the beginning of Khaddar. 


Someone asked, ‘Can Khadi compete with mill cloth?’ He re- 
plied: ‘Mill cloth is very different from Khddi; it leads to exploita- 
tion. The circumstances of bringing a large number of people to- 
gether leads also to loose living. But Khdadi is founded on affection 
and can be produced in pure surroundings in the home. It helps 
millions of our people to get a living and so Khadi cannot grow in 
competition with the mills, but only through the love of the people. 
If the people have faith in it, Khadi will certainly grow.’ 


‘Can anything be continued for a long time through faith alone? 
Devotion will last for some time but nothing will stand permanently 
which is not competitive and which is based only on devotion’, he 
was asked. To this his reply was surprising: ‘Those who asked this 
question, let them look round their own country in South India. 
What huge temples have you built here! They were built thousands 
of years back and still they are strong. What material benefit do 
people get out of them? Nothing. But still they have been main- 
tained at great expense throughout these thousands of years. Why 
has it been so? It is entirely due to the devotion in the minds of the 
people. If that is so, why do you say that things cannot be main- 
tained over a long period of time through devotion only?’ 


The next point that was discussed was about co-education in 
schools and colleges. I asked, ‘Will it not lead to loose relationships, 
especially during the adolescent period?’ The reply that he gave 
to that question is still reverberating in my ears. He said, ‘Yes. 
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In the beginning there may be some bad effects, because of our 
social customs in the country. In the present state of our society 
it is true there will be some lapses. Even though there will be such 
difficulties to begin with, co-education will be desirable in the long 
run. In the homes and in the streets, in the fields and in the markets, 
in all other places of activity men and women have to work to- 
gether. Studying and moving together in schools from the early 


years will train them to move with each other naturally and well 
in life.’ 


During his stay in Tiruppur an incident happened, which show- 
ed the strength of his nerve. The building in which he was put up 
was in the neighbourhood of a bridge across a small river. As he 
had to visit many places, his car had to go at a great speed to save 
time. Many times between two places, he would close his eyes and 
take rest. On that day the car was coming at a speed of about 
seventy miles per hour. The driver had imagined that the gate 
would have been kept open as usual. But unexpectedly the gate had 
been closed and he had to apply the brake all of a sudden. Conse- 
quently the car shook heavily, made a terrible screeching noise and 
stooped just a foot from the gate. Everybody on the road and in the 
house were afraid of what Gandhi would say. The shake of the 
ear and the noise of the brakes woke him up. He looked round and 
sized up the situation and laughed a ringing laugh. Everybody was 
relieved and wondered at his nerve.' 





1. This article is based on the first chapter of T. S. Avinashilingam’s forthcoming 
book on his experiences with Gandhi.—Ed. 


The idea underlying Satyagraha is to convert the 
wrong doer, to awaken the sense of justice in him, 
to show him also that without the cooperation, direct 
or indirect, of the wronged the wrong-doer cannot do 
the wrong intended by him. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 10 December 1938 








Farming —Individual or 


Cooperative ? 
R. K. PATIL 


Shri R. K. Patil is one of those I.C.S. officers who 
had resigned their high posts in the bureaucratic gov- 
ernment and joined the freedom movement. After 
Independence, he was taken twice as a Minister 
in the Madhya Pradesh Cabinet. He also acted as 
Food Commissioner to the Central Government and 
was a member of the Planning Commission, which 
drew up India’s First Five Year Plan. Only a few 
months back he led the Indian delegation on agra- 
rian cooperatives to China. Its report has spoken 
very highly of the agricultural cooperatives in China. 


In the course of our examination of Chinese agrarian cooperatives, 
we were naturally led to enquire what advanced thinkers in India 
felt about the organisation of our own agriculture. So far as the 
Planning Commission and the thinking behind India’s first and 
second Five Year Plans were concerned, the position is quite clear. 
In both these documents it has been clearly stated that ‘the ultimate 
objective of the land policy and land reform is cooperative village 
management, which will ensure that the land and other resources 
of a village are organised and developed from the standpoint of the 
village community as a whole, so that the village may become a 
vital, progressive and largely self-governing base of the structure of 
national planning and the existing social and economic disparities 
resulting from property, caste and status may be obliterated’.' 





1. The First Five Year Plan, Chap. XII, para. 34 
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The same view is expressed also in the Second Five Year Plan: 
‘Once the stage of cooperative village management is reached and 
work opportunities developed in adequate measure within the rural 
economy, the distinction between those who are landless and those 
who have land will lose much of its significance. The true distinc- 
tion then is between workers with varying skills who are engaged 
in different occupations, both agricultural and non-agricultural.’ 


But we were more curious and anxious to know the views of 
Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave on the subject. For these views would 
be emanating from individuals who, within living memory, are as 
close to the sthitaprajiia state described in the Bhagavad-Gita as can 
be realized in practice, and therefore would carry with them the 
imprimatur of disinterested and correct judgment. The Planning 
Commission could be swayed by economic considerations and the de- 
sire to secure a rapid rate of economic development. Not so Gandhi 
and Vinoba, to whom the greatest boon of the earth would be value- 
less tinsel unless it was also morally justifiable and secured in a moral 
and righteous manner. 


Through the Bhidan and Grémdain movements Vinoba is more 
concerned with the abolition of ownership in land. It does not ap- 
pear that he is advocating any particular system of farming. The 
first land-gift he tried to allot collectively to a group of donees, and 
asked them to cultivate it jointly, but finding the task beyond them 
he distributed it to individuals. In a recent issue of Bhoodan (15 
May 1957) he is reported as follows: ‘I have made it amply clear 
that my real interest is to abolish the immoral concept of ownership. 
It is for the gramdani village to decide whether to cultivate the land 
collectively or on the basis of a family holding. I am sure they will 
find out the best way for the solution of their problems.’ 


While completely doing away with the concept of individual 
ownership in land, he has an open mind on the subject of cultivating 
it. It could be cultivated either collectively or on the basis of a 
family holding. 


Not so Gandhi. I have been able to lay my hands on only one 
article in which he has given expression to his views, but they are 
so categorically and forcefully expressed that a contrary expression 
of his views in another place seems hardly possible. The article 
was written at Sevagram on 8 February 1942 and published in 





2. The Second Five Year Plan, Chap. IX, para. 67 
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the Harijan Sevak, in the original Hindi, on 15 February 1942 and 
a translation in English in the Harijan of the same date. The 
heading of the article is ‘Individual or Collective’, and it was written 
in answer to Shri Jamnalal Bajaj’s query whether cow-maintenance 
(gopalan) should be individual or collective. He expressed the view 
that the cow cannot be saved unless it is looked after collectively. 
According to him the individual tending of cattle was one of the rea- 
sons for the deterioration of the cow in India. The article then 
deals with the various disadvantages that beset the individual sys- 
tem and the various advantages of the collective system. 


But the centre of interest in the article is the broad sweep of 
thought it contains on the general subject of individual versus col- 
lective, rather than with the particular reference to cow-maintenance. 
The article proceeds as follows: ‘I will go so far as to say that these 
days the world is moving towards the collective organisation of work 
in every sphere. This organisation is known as cooperation’. But 
further on, with reference to farming, it states as follows: ‘It is my 
firm conviction that we will be able to derive full advantage from our 
land only when we will cultivate it collectively. Instead of having 
the village cultivation distributed in hundred fragments, will it not 
be better if hundred families cultivate it cooperatively and distri- 
bute its produce amongst themselves? And what is good for land 
should also be deemed good for cattle. 


‘It is another matter that there are difficulties in bringing the 
people towards the cooperative form of organisation. All good and 
true work is beset with difficulties.... I am concerned here to in- 
dicate what is the collective form, and what advantages it has over 
the individual form. Not only this, the individual system is wrong 
and the collective is right. The individual can safeguard his free- 
dom only after accepting cooperation. Therefore the collective 
form is non-violent and the individual violent.’ 


A plea for the collective form could hardly be more forcefully 
expressed. And Gandhi could not have been unaware that the co- 
operative form of cultivation involves a diminution of individual 
liberty, in so far as the individual has to subject himself to the dis- 
cipline of the group of which he is a member. In this there is also 
the danger of the individual suffering mental coercion of a subtle 
type, though methods could be evolved to avoid it. What then is 
the moral justification of the cooperative and collective form over 
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the individual? It appears to be that the individual system tends 
to generate a sense of attachment which unconsciously, if not cons- 
ciously, tends to place in the forefront the individual interest, the 
social interest coming next. To that extent it tends to make him 
less moral and spiritual. He tends to find satisfaction in his own 
advancement, and becomes comparatively indifferent to his neigh- 
bour’s. In the collective system the reverse happens. Social inte- 
rest comes first and individual interest next. And man has to work 
out his salvation, not individually, but as a member of a group. Per- 
haps this is the form in which a social organisation based 
on the following thought in the Bhagavad-Gita can find a practical 
expression: 


aaaaerarens aaqata areata | 

Sat AMAAKAT AIA AAA: I 
sarvabhitasthamatmanam sarvabhitani cétmani 
iksate yogayuktatma sarvatra samadarsanah? 


[t is not merely a coincidence that such an organisation is more pro- 
ductive and more economic. For according to Gandhi what is 
morally correct must also be economically just and beneficial. 


This upholding of the collective form must not blind us to the 
numerous difficulties involved in its achievement. The tradition 
of centuries and the prejudices of generations have to be met by 
persuasion and demonstration. It is a difficult and uphill task. But 
according to Gandhi all true and good work is beset with difficulties. 
And the prospective difficulties must not deter us from an attempt 
which has such tremendous possibilities for the future good of our 
country. 





3. With the heart concentrated by Yoga, with the eye of evenness for all things, 
he beholds the Self in all beings, and all beings in the Self. (Isherwood’s transla- 
tion.) 





The Four Basic Principles of 
Gandhi’s Philosophy 


P. T. RAJU 


Dr P. T. Raju is Professor of Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy in the Rajputana University and author of seve- 
ral works on comparative philosophy, including 
Thought and Reality and Idealistic Thought of India. 
His interest in Gandhism dates from an early period 
of his philosophic career. 


My philosophic career, I can rightly say, is due to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience movement. I was originally an engineering 
student, left studies at Gandhi’s call, worked as a member and then 
as the Secretary of the Seva Samiti, which was a branch of the 
Congress organization of the Visakhapatnam district, and then was 
arrested and sent to jail at Rajamundry. My jail life was a criti- 
cal period in my life. By nature reflective and retiring, I was 
made all the more so by the then conditions of jail life, when there 
were no distinctions of A, B and C classes of prisoners. Spare time 
was spent in interpreting Gandhi’s ideas in both natural and super- 
natural ways, as best as we could. No Gandhian writings were 
made available to prisoners and whatever ideas we brought with 
us were exchanged and most of us fell ill. 


The small jail library had a few books of Swami Vivekananda 
and Swami Rama Tirtha. I began reading them first incidentally, 
then seriously and then systematically; and wondered that this 
poor subject country could produce such grand systems of thought 
so long ago! I made up my mind that, if there was the slightest 
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possibility, I should study Sanskrit and philosophy. I should get a 
comprehensive and systematic view of the universe and the place 
of man in it, and I should plan my life and act accordingly. 


I am writing this introduction because, if I write on the philo- 
sophy of Gandhi in a journal which quotes on its cover page ‘There 
is no such thing as “Gandhism”’, and also when many men at the 
top of affairs object to the idea of a Gandhian philosophy, I may be 
taken to be doing an incorrect, if not an impossible thing. I may 
be told—and I have several times been told—that Gandhi never 
belonged to any school of thought, never expounded any system of 
philosophy, never wanted that his ideas should be branded as an 
‘ism’ or that a sect should grow after him. 


Yes, what is said in objection is certainly true. But first, this 
is my personal apology. The first appeal of philosophy is that of 
a consistent and coherent way of life. A way of life that is not 
consistent and is expressed in a series of conflicting maxims and 
advices cannot appeal to the reflective man and cannot be a reliable 
guide to life. If the way of life is consistent, then its expression 
also must be consistent and what is consistent forms a system and 
we get a system of philosophy. I have always been eager to see 
what system of philosophy Gandhi’s ideas present of man, his uni- 
verse, and his way of life. Supposing someone asks: Can we 
practise Ahimsa when a dacoit enters our house and violates the 
modesty of our womenfolk? He is asking how he can have a 
systematic way of life based on the principle of Ahimsa. It is a 
question of immense individual and social importance. The reader 
may be interested to know that some sects of Jainism sharply differ- 
ed from one another in answering this question. Each tried to be 
consistent in its interpretation and application of Ahimsa. 


That there is no Gandhism does not mean that Gandhi did not 
care whether the way of life he preached and the ideas underlying 
it were or were not consistent, but that he did not want a new sect 
to be formed after his name. In fact, none of the great men of the 
world, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Marx expounded 
philosophies after their own names. Yet we find Kantianism, Hege- 
lianism, Marxism, etc., propounded and interpreted and greatly influ- 
encing the thought and action of mankind. Gandhi’s ideas will be 
no exception. The very fact that the journal is called Gandhi 
Marg or the Gandhian Way and its subtitle ‘A Journal of Gandhian 
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Thought’ shows that Gandhi had his own way of thinking and act- 
ing, which his followers and admirers would like to understand 
and interpret and apply in their own lives. In this process, they 
will not but raise questions of consistency.' And these questions 
will ultimately lead to expounding his ideas as a system of philo- 
sophy. Even if Socrates had not given a system of philosophy, 
Plato did. That is the reason why Socrates is still a living name. 


Gandhi is no academic philosopher and he never claimed to be 
one. But with a strong feeling that his ideas had an underlying 
metaphysics, the present author wrote a chapter on ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’ in his Idealistic Thought of India (George Allen and Un- 
win Ltd., London, 1953) and submitted it to him before publication. 
Gandhi felt that the chapter represented his views and his reply 
was also published in order to show that at least he felt the meta- 
physical position to be his. 


Besides, there are not only admirers but also critics of the 
Gandhian way. And the admirers have to meet the criticisms; 
otherwise, the Gandhian way cannot be defended, much less propa- 
gated. The author feels strongly like many others that the future 
of humanity depends on the propagation of the Gandhian way. 
But what exactly is it? What are its basic principles? How 
are they to be applied to the life of the individual and society? 
Are they applicable to the details of life and in every situation? 
Do they accord with human nature and with the nature of the 
universe? These are some of the questions we cannot avoid 
answering. They have to be answered not only for the satisfaction 
of the critics but also for our own satisfaction. For the situations 
in which we may encounter difficulties in the observance of the 
principles will be many. In a foreign country the writer was 
asked to explain what exactly Ahimsé meant. It was asked: Is 
not bringing emotional and sentimental pressure on me in order 
to make me do what I do not like one form of violence? There is 
violence on my body and there can be violence on my mind. Then 
we have to define our concept of non-violence. All such work 
needs a critical study of Gandhi’s ideas and their presuppositions. 


We cannot explain what Gandhi meant, unless we make such a 
critical study. 


It is often said that it is given to great men to expound general 
ideas and to small men to look into their detailed working. But 





1. See Wayne A. Leys: Ethics for Policy Decisions, pp. 90 foll., Prentice Hall, 1952. 
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even great men do small things and it is incumbent on them to see 
that the great principles they advocate and the small things they 
do do not come into conflict. Mahatma Gandhi advocated that no 
animal should be killed, but he administered poison to a calf which 
was going through agony before death. This act of his created a 
sensation and controversy. Then what exactly is his principle of 
non-killing? Is it literal non-killing or has it a higher aim? 
Compassion for the little calf, we would say. Then compassion 
will be higher than literal non-killing, according to Gandhi. 


Questions and considerations of this kind do not permit us 
to go without a definite philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, if we 
really want to propagate his ideas. So much has to be said by 
the writer only because, when he is asked to write on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s philosophy and does it, some readers may think that he 
is doing what should not be done. 


Mahatma Gandhi is one of the beacon lights of modern 
humanity. He is a new star that rose en the horizon of the life 
of oppressed mankind, giving it a new hope. He is a religious, 
social and political leader, all in one, who does not distinguish be- 
tween religious practice on the one hand and social and political 
ethics on the other, and who placed before India, and through 
India before the world, the idea that religious life is not merely a 
life of meditation but of active human service in social and politi- 
cal fields. He is a worshipper of Truth, and he has no definition 
of God but that of Truth.2 But this Truth is not to be found in 
any abstract realm but in the human situation itself. If it is to 
be realised at all, it has to be realised through activity amidst 
human affairs. There is thus a new emphasis on action; but all 
action in which spiritual Truth can be realised is ethical action, 
the fields of which are society and politics. Gandhi therefore is 
one of the greatest karmayogins. His teachings and life accord 
with the tradition that, during the Kali age, realisation is possible 
only through action, and not merely through gnosis or devotion. 
One’s spirituality has to be embodied in ethical action; which 
means that it has to be confirmed by action. Otherwise, it may 
be imaginary or sentimental luxury. This is one feature of Gan- 
dhian thought that cannot be over-emphasized. 


It is not possible in an article to work out the details of 
Gandhi’s thought into a system. The writer tried to give the 


2. Contemporary Indian Philosophy, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Londen. 
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metaphysical basis in his Idealistic Thought of India. But more 
important than the metaphysics underlying Gandhi’s thought— 
which the general reader may find abstract—is his ethics, which 
he preached fairly directly, though as a man of action he never 
developed them into a system. In this article, therefore, an at- 
tempt will be made to present the basic principles, leaving out the 
details. 


The writer was obliged to speak on Gandhian ethics twice to 
students, once at the University of Illinois, Urbana, and the other 
time at the Roosevelt College, Chicago. He had to speak mainly 
because many of the students were finding Gandhian ethics in- 
consistent—which was due partly to their misunderstanding of the 
basic principles and partly to their inability to appreciate an alien 
approach. This experience confirms the writer’s view that Gan- 
dhian ideas should be systematized and developed into the form 
of a philosophy, if they are to be successfully propagated. 


There are four simple basic principles in Gandhian ethics. 
The first principle is that God is Truth. He cannot be worshipped 
better than as Truth. Very often it is observed that God is wor- 
shipped as a person by many who do not care for Truth and do 
not submit to it. Indeed, Truth is an abstract term and does not 
produce in us the attitude of reverence. But the question of the 
personality of God does not seem to be of primary importance to 
Gandhi. For one may worship a personal God, the idol in the 
temple or go to the Church or the Mosque regularly, and yet be a 
liar, a murderer evading the police, a dacoit, a black-marketeer, a 
bribe-taker or an adulterer. He may be praying to God to pro- 
tect him on all occasions. But the man who worships Truth can- 
not be one of them. Such worship cannot be a ritual. It is some- 
thing to be known, recognised as such and followed. It cannot be 
an entity belonging to a world entirely different from ours and 
unconnected with our reason and action. Its worship means dis- 
covering it and submitting to it. 


Whatever more Gandhi could have meant by the word Truth 
cannot be discussed now. But it may be pointed out that by 
Truth Gandhi could not have meant merely the truth of statements 
like ‘There is a lion in the zoo’. Such truths are not objects of 
reverence, though they may be part and parcel of the being of 
God. We have certainly to accept even such truths; but Mahatma 
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Gandhi should have meant by Truth, which he equated to God, 
the truth or essence of man’s conscious being, the Universal Spirit 
in him. Not merely that man is a conscious being, which is a 
truism and needs no reverence, but the essential law of human 
nature, the dharma within man, which is the highest law in man 
and the source of ethical and positive laws. Often Gandhi said 
that law and law-giver are one. But by law he could not have 
meant merely the laws of physical nature, but the law within man, 
the norm, dharma, which sustains him and lifts him above his 
lower nature. 


The second principle is that, because God is Truth, and Truth 
is the norm in man and sustains man, man therefore should stick 
to Truth, whatever be the consequences. This is the Gandhian 
principle of Satydgraha or persistence in Truth. Worship of God, 
who is Truth, lies in sticking to Truth at all costs, not in ritual. 
One should strive hard to know Truth and equally hard not to 
deviate from it. If worship of God does not make man stick to 
Truth, does not give him the courage to follow it, then it is a 
meaningless external, which does not lift man to the level of uni- 
versal Truth, but is meant to bring it down to the service of some 
selfish interest. 


I have a feeling that in Mahatma Gandhi’s mind there must 
have been a deeper idea about this Truth, though he does not 
seem to have enunciated it in so many words. If the Truth that 
is identical with God is the Law within others, worship of God 
will mean respect for, and service of man, who contains the Truth. 
This idea has variously been expressed as worship of Daridra- 
naradyana, service of God through man, and so forth. But philoso- 
phically it seems to be related in Gandhi’s mind with the idea that 
God is Truth. 


The third principle of Gandhian ethics is that man and his 
intellect are finite. Even accepting that every man is sincere and 
honest, as his mind is finite, he cannot know the Truth in all its 
detail. Each seeker of Truth can get only a glimpse of it and may 
understand and interpret it differently from others. Honest 
differences of opinion and conviction are unavoidable. Yet we 
have to respect them in others, however different their opinions 
may be from ours. We should not think that we alone are right 
and the others are wrong and may therefore be forced to accept 
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our views or be exterminated. It may be that we are wrong and 
may have to change our opinions; or if we are convinced that we 
are right, we should try only to persuade the others after discus- 
sion without acrimony. 


Next comes the fourth principle, that of Ahimsa or non-injury. 
In case the people differing from us are not willing to be persuad- 
ed or even to discuss with us, should they or should they not be 
punished and should not violence be used to force them to do 
what we think is right? Even at such a stage, Mahatma Gandhi 
says, we should not use violence. Administering violent punish- 
ment is the prerogative of God, whose knowledge is infinite, who 
alone is certain of what is right and of what is wrong, and who 
administers proper punishment through mercy and without hate. 
Our intellect, human nature itself, is finite, and we can never be 
sure that we are in the right and that we administer punishment 
without ill will. Therefore we should leave it to God to punish 
those who, we think, act wrongly, who are on the side of untruth 
and evil. Yet we should follow our own convictions, the Truth as 
we understand it. This is Satyagraha, but Satydgraha divested of 
violence. Man himself should never use violence, only because he 
can never be certain of the Truth. This we may call the principle 
of uncertainty in ethics, from which Mahatma Gandhi derives his 
principle of Ahimsa. Man being finite, his whole life is an experi- 
ment with Truth and for Truth, not only an experiment with the 
application of Truth as he knows it but also an experiment for 
knowing its nature. 


These are the four basic principles of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ethical philosophy. He is one of the greatest ethical personalities 
of the world. He experimented with his ideas not only on himself 
but also in all human spheres of man’s environment, social and 
political. As he conceived it, life is an experiment with Truth 
and then only can it discover its meaning and significance. How 
and whether these ideas can be applied and worked out in detail, 
the situation in which Gandhi himself worked is not enough to 
answer. But we can say with certainty that only if they are 
worked out properly can the future of mankind be happy. 




















The Case against Mechanisation 
of Agriculture 


JABIR A. ALI 


Shri Jabir Ali is a native of Bombay. He took his 
degree in Natural Sciences and Agriculiure from 
Cambridge. Responding to the irresistible call of the 
Mahatma he joined the Civil Disobedience Movement 
as early as in 1980. He has been working as an agri- 
horticulturist for over thirty years and is anxious to 
demonstrate how middle-class people in India can do 
well in farming and can become pioneers in agricul- 
ture for others to follow. He has been a sturdy oppo- 
nent of mechanised agriculture in India. 


For those to whom Mammon is their God, technical advance and 
mountains of goods for themselves their aim, great wealth for a few 
and never mind the rest their ideal, the scheme of agriculture that 
I am setting forth here may have little meaning. Gandhi made us 
dream a dream; a world to replace the present one of selfishness, 
passion and material grab. It was this dream that brought millions 
of us into his movements. The dream can only be realised if we 
are prepared to shed our veneer of Western life and culture and 
the material basis of our civilization. Non-violence in its full mean- 
ing alone can bring us to our goal. We visualise a life in which each 
person is brother to all around him, serves and fulfils their needs, 
and in return receives food, clothing and housing sufficient for his 
essential needs, all the educational and medical aid he wants, leisure 
for his social and cultural activities, and opportunities for family 
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life. The good of all in a spirit of truth and non-exploitation is the 
aim, and not great wealth for a few at the cost of sweat and toil 
for the millions. Science will continue to be the basis of life and 
work, only the spirit behind it will be different. 


The average cultivator in India has neither sufficient food, 
clothing, housing, medical aid, education, nor leisure. He toils and 
sweats to earn a part of his essential requirements. In spite of this, 
every work that gives him part of his livelihood is threatened 
with extinction, to supply added income to some wealthy people 
through employment of machinery; this machinery is far above the 
reach of the cultivator, but if he could procure it somehow, he would 
put an end to the means of livelihood of thousands of his brother 
cultivators. The main source of income of the agricultural popu- 
lation, over and above their agricultural earnings, is cattle-breeding, 
carting, and hay-making, and these are important supplementaries 
to his meagre earnings. 


The Americanised Indian answers, with complete confidence, 
scoffing at the same time at these antiquated ideas of work, that 
mechanisation will solve all difficulties. He tells us that in America, 
a man, his wife, son and daughter are able to work 500 acres of 
land fully. If mechanisation means that the number of employed 
persons in agriculture and its subsidiaries would be reduced to 
1 per cent of the present number, then it means we shall throw at 
least 200 million persons out of work in India. This mechanisation 
sounds like ‘carrying coals to Newcastle’ with a vengeance. 200 
million persons, 200 million of man-nower to be thrown overboard 
so that a few manufacturers and a few middlemen may make 
excellent profits. A hundred years ago we mechanised the textile 
industry and threw out of work tens of millions of people, who have 
since then been living a half-starved existence. Gandhi opened 
our eyes to this and led us back to khadi. Whilst with khidi we 
may offer employment to a few millions in time, we shall be throw- 
ing two hundred millions out of work with mechanisation of agri- 
culture. This is a far cry from non-violence. It is unnecessary 
for the present theme to discuss the economics of tractorised agri- 
culture, though I am fully convinced that in our present state of 
affairs, bullock cultivation is far cheaper than tractor work, and in 
better keeping with our rural economy. The only explanation for 
the cry for mechanisation of agriculture is our slavish imitation of 
the West. which has hypnotised our Westernised community. 
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In mechanising agriculture, we would be putting an end to 
cattle-breeding on the present large scale, to hay-making, and to 
carting, whilst we shall be sending up the price of milk quite ap- 
preciably. Therefore, instead of mechanisation the following plan 
has much more to recommend itself: (a) reduction of the cattle 
population in India by 33 per cent in one of the several ways possible, 
all the useless and highly inefficient animals being removed; (b) 
production of stronger animals for agricultural work by scientific 
breeding and better feeding; (c) allotment of a higher quota of food 
per animal to make it fitter for work; (d) increase and improve- 
ment of grass and hay by removal of weeds and shrubs from grass 
areas, by prevention of erosion, using improved grass seeds, and 
finally at a later stage by manuring; (e) limiting the production of 
double-purpose animals, and increasing milk and capacity for work 
through different breeds; (f) utilising machines for large-scale level- 
ling, bunding, clearing and irrigation. 


With this plan, we shall be throwing nobody out of work, add- 
ing considerably to the cultivator’s income, putting agriculture on 
the road to steady progress, and saving usefully on foreign exchange. 


In this discussion it is pertinent to ask whether bullocks could 
plough 12 inches deep. There are areas in India where rainfall is 
very small and intermittent, and dry farming methods have to be 
adopted. Here 12 inches ploughing is helpful in catching and retain- 
ing rain water, but otherwise I do not think there is any call for 
deep ploughing to this extent. A 5-inch or 6-inch ploughing is 
all that is needed, except perhaps for sugarcane which needs a little 
more, say 8 inches. Now ploughing to 8 inches can certainly be 
done through bullocks, and that more economically than through 
tractors. It may be admitted that occasionally the time-factor forces 
us to use tractors; that however is an emergency measure. 


Thus obviously the field for tractors in ordinary cultivation is 
extremely limited in India. Against this the general cultivation in 
much the greater part of India must be carried on by bullocks. It 
must not be forgotten that bullocks will give employment to mil- 
lions, more especially part-time occupation, and will in addition 
supply the essential factor in good farming, namely organic manure. 
A good bullock, such as we aim at, will supply the farmer quite five 
tons of the most useful fertiliser per year. 
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It is a pity that we Indians are so prone to taking for granted 
all the propaganda literature got up and supplied by interested 
parties. This however must not be allowed to divert us from the 
rational and non-exploiting plan. We inust not allow our subsidiary 
agricultural industries to suffer the same fate that hand-spinning 
and weaving did a hundred years ago. Let us not be responsible 
for selling out our rural brethren for a mess of pottage to the greedy 
machinations of a handful of skilful exploiters, and thus necessitate 
the coming of another Gandhi who will then, through a miracle, bring 
us back to the right path. 


Another factor of vital importance to our countryside, and one 
on which Gandhi laid great stress, is the use of night-soil and all 
organic waste for manuring the fields. The manure position in India is 
extremely unsatisfactory, and greatly responsible for poor crops and 
the poor condition of the soil. If the millions of tons of night-soil 
now running to waste could be properly put back into the soil, we 
would work a revolution. All the sewage and town-waste, which 
are either burnt or carried into rivers or seas, going to 
their rightful place could work wonders in the agricultural and 
hygienic fields. 


These are the factors that must build up Indian agriculture and 
not mechanisation, if progress and prosperity of all is our aim. 


The correct definition of a ksatriya is: he who protects 
others and in so doing is prepared to give up his life 
is a ksatriya. Otherwise, there would be no question 
of the world functioning on the basis of non-violence. 
Our body itself is the image of violence and to main- 
tain it violence is necessary. All we expect of a 
ksatriya is that he shall commit only the minimum 
possible violence. 


Gandhi, quoted in The Diary of Mahadev Desai 
dated 17 February 1933 

















End to a Tree 


R. DE LOYOLA FURTADO 


Shri Loyola Furtado is a journalist of long standing. 
He is a graduate of two American Universities. He 
has for long been a follower of Gandhi and has written 
many articles on him. A collection of his poems 
was published in England and a book on Indian art 
is in the press. His present article tells of his first 
darsan of the Mahatma in Sevagram. 


Many years ago I spent a vacation at a friend’s house in Pulgaon, 
Madhya Pradesh. My friend’s family had a car, which was the only 
car in that town. One evening my friend asked me if I would go 
to Wardha to attend the funeral of a wealthy industrialist who had 
just passed away. I declined the invitation politely. 


The following morning I was told that the industrialist had left 
a considerable amount of money to be used in charitable works and 
that there was to be a school, a dispensary and a hospital —all of 
them to be named after him. His funeral had been an event full 
of sorrow and Gandhiji had been among the mourners who had 
formed the funeral cortége. As the body was about to be cremated, 
my friend said, Gandhiji had turned away his face and there were 
tears in his eyes. 


I was deeply touched with this account. I decided I must at 
once meet Gandhiji. 


So one morning I took the train and, after alighting at Wardha, 
I went to a rickshawallah and asked him about the fare to Seva- 
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gram, where Gandhiji had his dsram. The man said his rate was 
two rupees, both ways. This seemed rather exorbitant, so I walked 
into a shop and hired a bicycle. 


In a few minutes I was on my way to Sevagram. The road was 
dusty and deeply grooved with ruts, and on its sides there stretched 
a vast undulating plain covered with scorched grass and dark brown 
rocks. Away in the distance a tree stood leafless and gnarled, like 
a skeleton bleaching in the sun. A hot wind was blowing from the 
east, as if it were a blast from some enormous, invisible furnace. 
There was desolation everywhere. 


I pedalled on. I was a little annoyed because of the tedious 
conversation I had had with a passenger in the train, the bargain- 
ing with the rickshawallah who wanted to fleece me, and the op- 
pressive heat. Still I pedalled on. Then suddenly at the bend of 
the road there emerged a rickety bullock cart, with a wizened old 
man driving. He was wearing only a dhoti and his ribs were show- 
ing under his leathery, sun-scorched skin. I stopped and said: ‘How 
far is the adsram?’ 


The old man pulled up, regarded me with kindly eyes and spoke 
in a measured voice: ‘About three furlongs from here. You must 
be finding it very hot. Do stop at my hut on the way for a glass 
of water. My wife will be very heppy to serve you.’ 


The old man’s English and accent were faultless. I was dis- 
concerted. I still think the tone of my voice was a little haughty; 
it was none too pleasant when I addressed him. I was sorry and 
secretly humiliated. I thanked him with some embarrassment and 
went on. 


Soon I came upon the hut by the road, but I did not stop. I 
was anxious to be in Sevagram. Out of the depths of that hot radiat- 
ing air there emerged, apparition-like and of a sudden, a clump of 
trees which I thought must be the site of the dsram. This seemed 
like a mirage: it was almost like a miracle. For Sevagram looked 
from the distance like a small oasis in that wilderness, a green isle 
with haystacks and thatches beyond. It seemed inconceivable that 
in this plain, where the sun had erased every tendril and leaf of 
grass, there should be such a vehemently luxuriant manifestation of 
growth and life. Here was the desert verily blooming like the rose. 
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When I entered the dsram an inmate introduced me to Mahadev 
Desai. He was a genial, soft-spoken man with a great friendly air. 
He welcomed me cordially and at once put me at ease. He was 
polished, gentle and intelligent. But he couldn’t be with me for 
long; he had to attend a meeting, so he excused himself and left me 
with Pyarelal. After explaining what there was to be explained, 
Pyarelal took me round the dsram and finally advised me to stand 
near a pomegranate tree. 


I had by now seen some of the activities in the dsram: the 
carkhd, the dhanus-takli which is an arrow-shaped device for spin- 
ning, the men and women who kept on working the spinning wheel 
with endless and purposive concentration. 


In one of the huts a renowned American writer had squatted 
on the floor and was placidly spinning on the carkhad. Miraben was 
busy somewhere with the daily chores. A distinguished-looking man 
was feeding cattle with the fibre of crushed sugarcane. 


I stood under the pomegranate tree. Gandhiji would be pass- 
ing by it at exactly 12 o’clock on his way to his midday meal. I 
stood there in trepidation, my kness a little weak, waiting to re- 
ceive Gandhiji’s darsan. And then at exactly high noon, he came 
out of his hut, leaning upon the shoulder of a young girl, and passed 
by me. He looked at the sola hat in my hand and smiled. He did 
not bring his hands together in the customary gesture of salutation 
and did not say namaste, but simply smiled broadly at me. There 
was power and sincerity and goodness in that smile. 


No one asked me to lunch, not even Gandhiji. I wondered. Then 
an inmate told me that at Sevagram the meals were planned exact- 
ly for the number of persons in the asram. Gandhiji’s directive was 
that not a single grain must be wasted. How could a grain of rice 
be wasted when there were so many hungry people in the land? 
I would of course have been asked to stay if I had arrived before 
the meal was cooked. But I had arrived too late in the day. 


The day was a Monday and it was Gandhiji’s day of silence. 
Monday was the time for meditation and recollection in tranquillity. 
I was sorry that I had arrived in Sevagram on such a day of silence. 


Now it was time to depart, and I began the tedious ride towards 
Werdha. On the way I stopped at the lone hut of the cart driver 
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whom I had met earlier in the day. I was full of dust, I was tired, 
the sun was implacable. When I reached the hut I clapped my 
hands and an old, quiet woman greeted me in her cordial, gentle 
manner. ‘May I have some water?’ I asked. The woman went 
into the hut and then came out with a pitcher of cold, very cold 
water. I drank it and asked for more. 


‘Did you see him?’, the woman asked. 

‘See whom?’ I said. 

‘Bapuji’, she said. 

‘Yes’, I said. 

She smiled and seemed quite satisfied with my answer. 


Years later I was to see Gandhiji on several occasions. Once he 
was only three feet away from the press gallery in which I was, 
at the All India Congress Committee meeting in Bombay. It was 
Maulana Azad’s turn to speak and the Maulana produced one of his 
rare witticisms. Everybody laughed. Gandhiji also joined in the 
merriment but his smile, even though his face had acquired sterner 
lines wrought by suffering and cares, was the very same smile I had 
seen in Sevagram years before. It had not changed at all. The 
power, sincerity and goodness were still there. 


I still remember the evening I returned back from Sevagram. 
From outside my bungalow in Pulgaon and beyond the whispering 
crotons in the dooryard there came to me the incessant hum of 
mechanical looms spinning all day and night. Here cloth was made 
and shipped in hundreds of neat bales to the remotest parts of India. 
Here cloth was made not by man and carkhaé, but by the grim im- 
placability of the machine. A thought came to my mind then: that 
the old order changeth. But change or no change, Gandhiji had 
left behind him the perfect yardstick for human behaviour, saying, 
‘The means may he likened to a seed, the end to a tree; and there 
is just the same inviolable connection between the means and the 
end as there is between the seed and the tree’. Here then was the 
summing up of the good life. It was the noble crystallization of a 
lifetime spent in the pursuit of truth. 

















Unilateral Disarmament 


B. NATESAN 


Shri B. Natesan’s name as a possible contributor to 
Gandhi Marg was suggested by the late Devadas 
Gandhi. He is a good student of public affairs and 
was for long closely associated with the Indian Review 
of G. A. Natesan’s Madras. 


On the question of unilateral disarmament’ it is certainly in the fit- 
ness of things that the homeland of Gandhi should give a lead to 
the rest of the world. Gandhi never preached anything which he 
was not prepared to practise. He never claimed to be a prophet 
speaking from an eminence. But for all his idealism he was a 
shrewd statesman and though his gaze was fixed on the sky, his 
feet were firmly on the ground. That should not be forgotten. When 
I think of Gandhi, his teachings, and the methods of love and non- 
violence he followed, I am reminded of a familiar passage in Boswell. 
With a slight change in the accent we cannot ignore the implications 
of Dr Johnson’s stand: 


‘After we came out of Church’, says Boswell, ‘we stood 
for some time talking of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry 
to prove the non-existence of matter, and that everything in 
the Universe is merely ideal. I observed that it is impossible 
to refute it. I shall never forget the alacrity with which 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against 
a large stone till he rebounded from it; “I refute it thus’’.’ (The 
italics are mine.) 





1. This contribution was to have found part of a symposium on the subject, but 
the response to our request having proved discouraging we publish Shri Natesan’s 
admirable views as a self-contained article —Editor. 
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Johnson was no Hegel; if he misfired he made use of the butt 
end. But his commonsense rescued him from every difficulty. 


Now that the horrors of the last two great wars have come 
to every thinking man and the total destruction that would follow 
the use of the latest nuclear weapons is fully realised, it is time we 
make up our minds as to some substitute for the vulgarity of vio- 
lence. The alternative is clear: coexistence or annihilation. Nor 
need we be obsessed by the belief that violence that has been in 
vogue for centuries cannot be got rid of by any amount 
of teaching. Many such beliefs have gone the way of the wind. 
Slavery and many a cruel custom have disappeared in the wake of 
civilisation and the progress of human thought and the sense of 
brotherhood among nations. So can wars become obsolete. 


But slavery and cruel customs did not disappear on a sudden; 
neither legislation nor compulsion of any kind could blot out habits 
of generations. Time is the great healer and only human effort can 
rectify human folly. 


It is only after the first world war that the idea of a League of 
Nations, bound together for common purposes of peace and the secu- 
rity of nations, took shape in an institutional form; and it needed a 
second world war to build the United Nations on its ashes. Already its 
numerous auxiliaries, like the ILO, UNESCO, WHO and FAO 
are doing excellent work to foster the sense of solidarity 
and brotherhood among nations. And since war begins in the mind 
of man, efforts are rightly made to improve that mind and foster 
the sense of oneness among mankind. 


The idea of making the United Nations an instrument to force the 
pace of peace by the use of superior strength will nullify the worthy 
objects with which it started. For the means are of as much impor- 
tance as the end. The U.N. cannot afford to use the big stick, which 
it is its very object to avoid. 


What then is the moral equivalent of war? Nations are to be 
trained in the new way of approach to international conflicts and to 
abide uncomplainingly by the judgment of the world council. For 
this, of course, the international body must be comprehensive, must 
be above suspicion of partiality and above reproach (the power 
blocs, with the taint of bias in ideologies, must go). Its decisions 
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then will be acquiesced in. Because we know that that body is in- 
corruptible, we do not question its decision. 


Now to the problem of India setting an example in disarma- 
ment. Gandhi’s guidance in non-violence is explicit. He did not 
start civil disobedience in a hurry. He prepared the ground for 
months and years, preaching, persuading and urging his followers 
to observe the laws of Satydgraha meticulously. He insisted on 
stern and prolonged discipline. And when he found the field un- 
prepared, he desisted. He judged every step in the process by his 
own standard and when he found the followers erring and violence 
provoked, he did not hesitate to call off the whole campaign and 
confess his ‘Himalayan’ mistake. 


Above all, and this must be noted, it was not through weakness 
that he started civil disobedience; it was in the full consciousness 
of strength, and his courage and intrepidity never wavered. Have 
we, by any stretch of imagination, acquired that strength? The 
wobbling of a weak man can never tell. If it is to be a gesture it 
must be by a power that is truly conscious of its strength. 


Finally it is a mistake to think that Ahimsa will win in the 
end against forces of evil born of sheer barbarism. Except by some 
occult power, you cannot tame a tiger to the ways of gentleness. 
There must be a climate of opinion susceptible to high moral 
endeavour. Suppose, instead of the civilised British we had less 
sensitive people to contend with in our national struggle. Could 
we have succeeded? Gandhi’s non-violence alone could not have 
achieved the freedom of India though it was the main source of 
strength and inspiration. World opinion was with us; the British 
realised the inevitability of withdrawal on the advance of the enemy 
towards Burma and Bengal; there was a sensible party in power in 
England and a courageous and farsighted statesman at its helm. 
These factors counted. 


Now with our neighbours armed to the teeth and ready to 
pounce on this country at its weakest spot, with the knowledge that 
the frontiers are already crammed with weapons of destruction 
(their own and others), in an atmosphere charged with hatred and 
malignity on one side, and on the other, suspicion and a sense of 
futility that all our efforts at peace are becoming futile, this is 
certainly not the time for a crazy experiment in disarmament. It 
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would be sheer suicide. Gandhi used to tell us that in certain cases 
we should rather be brave and right than be cowardly and non- 
violent. 


So the whole thing comes to this: there can be no unilateral dis- 
armament but by a power which feels strong; it is a gesture that 
will tell. Until we are in that position and world opinion is fairly 
in tune with the spirit of goodwill and sensitive to higher values, 
it would be folly to embark on such an adventure. We must have 
a leader of the calibre of Gandhi to lead us. As it is, those who are 
not in positicns of responsibility may urge a course of action made 
dear to them by the success of Gandhi. When Gandhi found the 
people unready, he ventured alone, braving the consequences. We 
have no right to indulge in such a course in a democracy pledged to 
the rule of the majority. We have no right to throw the country which 
has just won her freedom, to the hazards of chance. We cannot 
afford to make ‘Himalayan’ (irremediable) mistakes on a nation- 
wide scale. Individuals may, on their own initiative, demonstrate 
their strength of feeling in their own way. But they cannot, in a 
democracy, commit the country to a course of action unapproved 
by its citizens. When the majority or at least an appreciable sec- 
tion of people adopts the Gandhian view we will have obtained 
the strength and the nerve and the right to lead the nations in 
Satydgraha. Not till then. 


The strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. 
The valiant of spirit glory in fighting alone. And 
you are all here to cultivate that valour of the spirit. 
Be you one or many, this valour is the only valour, 
all else is false. And the valour of the spirit cannot 
be achieved without sacrifice, determination, faith and 
humility. 


Gandhi in Young India, 17 June 1926 

















T. K. N. Unnithan. Gandhi and 
Free India. 1956. Grovingen: 
J. B. Wolters. Bombay: Vora and 
Company. 266 pp. Rs 16.00. 


As the title of the book would 
itself indicate, the subject, though 
fascinating, is highly complex and 
for an ‘apprentice’ writing his doc- 
toral dissertation must be consi- 
dered rather ambitious. ‘It is a 
difficult undertaking to fit a per- 
sonality of universal significance 
into the framework of an acade- 
mic discipline’, writes Dr B Lan- 
dheer in an illuminating preface to 
the book. Yet, Dr Unnithan has at- 
tempted the task, not only with 
‘warmth and enthusiasm’ but with 
methodological competence. The 
product, though not entirely satis- 
fying, fully reveals the panoramic 
potentialities of the theme. 

The study centres round the fol- 
lowing major points: (1) Presen- 
tation of the Gandhian ideas of so- 
cial change. (2) The practical 
contribution made by Gandhi him- 
self towards implementing the 
changes he had envisaged. (2b) 
The influence of these ideas in 
India at present. (2c) The various 
social problems that exist at pre- 
sent, and the measures undertaken 
by the Government to effect the 
desired changes in relation to 
Gandhian teaching. (Emphasis 
supplied.) (3) Limitations and 
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possibilities of Gandhian ideas and 
the various schemes of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The study thus involves an un- 
derstanding and appraisal of Gan- 
dhi and his ideas as well as of the 
policy and programmes of the 
Government; and much more so of 
the inter-relationship of the two. 
The dimensions of the canvas are 
evident and the author has covered 
it as well as can be expected of a 
‘first work’. Dr Unnithan’s biblio- 
graphical references to Gandhi and 
his ideas are comprehensive and 
he has been able to extract the 
quintessence with understanding 
and discrimination. While  ap- 
praising the socio-economic trends 
in contemporary India he probably 
suffered from the handicap of 
writing from a_ distance. The 
emerging portrayal is therefore 
somewhat formal and lacks the 
living touch of an _  cye-witness. 
This is best exemplified in the 
author’s account of movements 
like Bhidan and Community 
Development. The dependence on 
Embassy handouts is evident at 
many places. The Sramdan of the 
Sarvodaya movement is mixed up 
with the labour contribution under 
the Community Development Pro- 
jects. The author’s competence as 
a sociologist is evidently better 
than his competence as an econo- 
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mist, though the effort to traverse 
both the fields is undoubtedly 
commendable and deserves emula- 
tion by students in India. 


The conclusions and appraisal 
emerging from the study are listed 
in the fina! chapter. The observa- 
tion by the author that ‘the main 
contribution of Gandhi is not so 
much in the realm of effecting 
actual social change as in awaken- 
ing social consciousness about the 
necessity of change’, though pro- 
bably true, does not take us very 
far. To this he adds a few more 
specific ones: 

The majority of individuals 
do not practise nor are making 
the attempt to attain the self- 
reformation which Gandhi be- 
lieved to be the criterion of 
social progress. 


The present social policy of 
the Government offers indica- 
tions of a considerable devia- 
tion from Gandhian ideas. 

The major difference is visi- 
ble in the increasing emphasis 
on economic development 
through large-scale industria- 
lization. 


Another difference is in its 
abandonment of a policy of 
strict adherence to the princi- 
ple of non-violence especially 
in domestic affairs. 


Abandonment of the Gan- 
dhian idea of returning to the 
old self-sufficient village re- 
publics is another’ aspect 
which shows a deviation. 


Even when an appeal is 
made to the authority of Gan- 
Ghian ideas they are not 
actually practised. This is 
especially visible in the Com- 
munity Development __ Pro- 
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gramme of the Government 
and in regard to the principle 
of non-violence. 


All these findings are, by and 
large, valid. But do they indicate 
the measure of Gandhi’s influence 
—or lack of it—on contemporary 
Indian thinking and practice? It 
is not easy to identify persons who 
practise Gandhian precepts and 
those who do not. Their influence 
is far too subtle and will be im- 
bibed in varying measures by dif- 
ferent individuals and groups. The 
effect may not manifest itself re- 
gularly and consistently in one’s 
thought and action, much less of 
a nation. Even so, Dr Unnithan’s 
analysis is likely to be of great 
help in stimulating more thought 
and research on the subject. 


M. L. Dantwala 
oa * * 


Rev. James Cartman. Hinduism 
in Ceylon. 1957. Goonasena, 
Colombo. 191 pp. Rs 12.00 


The small island of Ceylon, with 
its heterogenous population of 
more than eight millions has un- 
coubtedly one unique point in com- 
mon with her big neighbour, India 
—for on her soil four of the world’s 
living religions have met. Most 
of her inhabitants are Sinhalese by 
race and Buddhists by religion. 
In addition to them are the Mus- 
lims, popularly known as_ the 
Moors. There are other’ small 
Christian minorities like the Bur- 
ghers, descendants of the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch who have 
been long domiciled in Ceylon. 


The Hindus, who number 


1,313,000 out of a total population 
of 6,657,000 (1946 Census figures), 
however, form the largest minority. 
They are usually classed in two 
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groups—the Ceylon Tamils who 
have long resided in the country 
and the Indian Tamils who emi- 
grated from the teeming villages 
of South India during the last cen- 
tury. The book, under review, is 
a commendable pioneer work, pre- 
senting as it does, in a neat con- 
spectus, an account of the history 
and the present state of Hinduism 
in Ceylon. Much factual know- 
ledge has been gathered together 
in these pages and chronicled in 
language that is lucid and clear. 


The earliest inhabitants of Cey- 
lon were the Veddas, whose reli- 
gious beliefs centred round the 
worship of the spirit of the dead. 
In addition to this cult of the dead, 
the Veddas believed in one benefi- 
cent deity, the Hill God of South- 
ern India, who provided them with 
food, sent them rain, checked their 
illnesses and epidemics. About 
500 B.C., settlers speaking an 
Aryan dialect came to live in Cey- 
lon. The Mahavamsa, a Buddhist 
document of the 6th Century A.D., 
mentions the coming of Vijaya, the 
first king of Ceylon in 483 B.C. 


The golden island of Lanka had 
always stirred the imagination of 
the Dravidians of South India who 
had been coming to Ceylon from 
almost time out of memory. There 
is evidence that inter-marriages 
between Aryans and Dravidians 
were very common. A composite 
culture-pattern soon arose in Cey- 
lon, the most noticeable features 
of which were phallic worship, 
homage to Siva, Mahasiva and Siva- 
guta, showing that this God was 
worshipped. in Ceylon at an early 
period and continuance of the 
earlier cult of the spirit-worship. 


The earliest inscriptions point 
out that Brahmanical religion 
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flourished in pre-Buddhist Ceylon. 
Upatissa, founder of the village 
Upatissagama, was one of the 
Brahmanas who came to Ceylon 
with King Vijaya. We hear also 
of a Vedic school conducted by a 
Bréhmana, Pandula. Very soon 
the work of these Vedic schools 
became widened so as not only to 
provide a specialised training for 
priests but also to give religious 
education to all boys of the Brah- 
mana, Kshatriya and Vaisya castes. 

Buddhism was made popular in 
Ceylon by the widespread mis- 
sionary activity carried on by 
King Asoka during his later career. 
The Bhikku Mahindra converted 
Devanampiya Tissa the King who 
ruled at Anuradhapura and during 
the next two centuries, to quote 
Rev. Cartman, ‘under royal pat- 
ronage, Buddhism spread to every 
inhabited part of Ceylon’. Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon gave a distinctive 
shape to her culture, developed 
architecture and introduced the art 
of writing. The neo-Buddhists 
never interfered with the existing 
religious practices. Further deve- 
lopments in Buddhism, like the 
introduction of the Mahayana cult 
(4th Century A.D.) prepared the 
ground for the reception of more 
markedly Hindu beliefs and prac: 
tices which came after the tenth 
century. 

The golden age of Hinduism in 
Ceylon came with the Colas. Cey- 
lon was completely subiugated by 
the great Cola king Rajaraja in 
A.D. 1002 and ‘from this time on- 
wards, it would appear that much 
wealth from Ceylon was used for 
many expensive wars and for the 
building and maintenance of tem- 
ples in South India’. It was to 
Ceylon that the terrified worship- 
pers of Siva betook themselves in 
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their fight, when Mahmid of 
Ghazni smote the idol and over- 
threw the temple of Somnatha in 
A.D. 1025. 


The Colas who were Saivas 
themselves gave a_ distinctive 
Saiva complexion to Hinduism in 
Ceylon. Early in the 13th century 
Saivism received further impetus 
because of the establishment cf an 
independent Tamil Hindu kingdom 
in North Ceylon. But the glory 
of Hinduism vanished when the 
Portuguese came to Ceylon in the 
sixteenth century. The Tamil 
kingdom succumbed to them in 
1618 and immediately the victors 
set about wiping out traces of 
the old religion and _ preaching 
Christianity instead. 'There is rea- 
son to believe that they destroyed 
the Visnu temple at Dondra and 
the Munnesvaram temple near 
Chilaw. After the Portuguese ap- 
peared the Dutch, who also left no 
stone unturned to force the non- 
Christians to embrace their reli- 
gion. The first British Governor 
of Ceylon, Frederick North re- 
ported to the Court of Directors 
that the main religions in Ceylon 
were Christianity, Islam, Buddh- 
ism and ‘a wilder and more extra- 
vagant system of Paganism, called 
by the Dutch the worship of the 
Devil, the last being no doubt the 
animistic beliefs and practices pre- 
valent in the island’. So with the 
arrival of the Europeans, Hindu- 
ism shrank so considerably that its 
very existence was at stake. But 
Hinduism quickened to life again, 
when curing the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Tamil labour- 
ers started pouring into Ceylon. 
Later on a revival of Hinduism 
took place and this was caused by 
the joint efforts of the Brahma 
Samaj (sic), the Arya Samaj, 
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Rama Krishna Paramhansa and 
the Theosophical Society. 


The book which is hailed by 
Dr A. C. Bouquet in his Foreword 
as a real contribution to our know- 
ledge of the rise and development 
of Hinduism outside the mainland 
of India appears to have been very 
hurriedly seen through the press. 
Printing mistakes recur irritating- 
ly. The formidable array of 
footnotes tires the eye; perhaps it 
would have been a better idea to 
put them at the end of the volume 
before the bibliography. Some of 
the illustrations that accompany 
the book may leave one rather un- 
satisfied. I, for one, hoped to see 
more pictorial representations of 
architectural beauty and magnifi- 
cence of sculpture but found, in- 
stead, pictures of orgiastic devo- 
tees roljling round a temple or 
offering a cruel sacrifice. 


An exhaustive bibliography and 
an index heighten the value of the 
book, which is badly printed on 
good paper. 


‘* 3 * 


Dagobert D. Runes. On the 
Nature of Man. An Essay in 
Primitive Philosophy. 1956. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 
99 pp. $3.00. 

The theme of this book is the 
author’s view of man and the uni- 
verse, what the Germans call his 
Wéeltanschauing. This is a sincere 
attempt to define the borderlines 
of human thinking and human 
morality. Thinking has never 
been a popular pastime; but, des- 
pite al] this, the writer’s purpose 
in this excellently got-up book is 
to make man search his soul — for 
man must ponder to understand 
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the rhythm of the Universe in 
which he is but a tiny pebble. 


Dr Runes is against modern 
man’s sneaking evasion of his own 
consciousness and takes the reader 
on an arduous voyage through the 
depths of the mind. Man must 
still live as if his world were real 
and perennial, but if he finds his 
true and tiny measure, a better 
man he may be — more humble, 
more kind, more forgiving, more 
hesitant. 


Basically, Dr Runes is optimis- 
tic. He takes pride in modern 
man as the heir of the Renaissance 
and the Industrial Revolution and 
foresees still greater progress 
ahead if only we heed the still, 
small voice of our hearts. The 
conscience in us is more than the 
voice of God and this still, small 
voice within us, goes on piping in- 
to our ears: ‘If goodness and 
kindness, fairness and justice are 
to come to this world, they must 
come from men and not from the 
gods’, And if ever man is to 
hearken to a Lord, He must be 
nothing but the silent voice that 
speaks goodness in the heart of 
man. 


To a world, weary with politics 
and strife, the book has a message 
— a timely message that will come 
readily to its business as well as 
to its bosom. 


D. K. Sen 


* * * 


M. K. Gandhi. Basic Education. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publishing 
House. 12 pp. Re 1. 


‘I hold that true education of 
the intellect can only come 
through a proper exercise and 
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training of the bodily organs, e.g. 
hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose etc, 
In other words an intelligent use 
of the bodily organs in a child 
provides the best and quickest way 
of developing his intellect.’ Thus 
wrote Gandhi in Harijan as far 
back as on 8 May 1939. 

Basic Education is a eollection 
of Gandhi’s writings on various 
aspects of this new education 
enunciated by him, during his 
experiments at Phoenix Settle- 
ment. Basic education aims at 
establishing a new classless, co- 
operative, self-governing society 
where everyone will work for 
one’s bread, without in any way 
exploiting others’ labour. This 
education will be an all-sided and 
self-supporting education. The 
teachers will be social workers, 
craftsmen, agriculturists and also 
spiritual preachers. 


Gandhi wrote many articles on 
the above-named topics in Harijan, 
gave many talks and took part in 
several discussions. Some of these 
have been systematically arranged 
here to give the reader a compo- 
site idea of what basic education 
means. Some criticisms of the 
‘scheme’ have been answered and 
clarifications given on _ various 
points. 


We recommend this book to all 
those interested in the proper 
education of the coming genera- 
tion. 


* * * 


Prabhudas Gandhi. My _  child- 
hood with Gandhiji. 1957. Ahmed- 
abad. Navajivan Publishing House. 
212 pp. Rs 2.50. 


The author of My childhood 
with Gandhiji was in South Africa, 
at Phoenix Settlement, for 8 years 
and got his early education under 
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Gandhi’s care. It was here that 
Gandhi developed a system of 
education which he later called 
‘education for life’. Prabhudas 
Gandhi is a grand nephew of Gan- 
dhi, and son of Chhaganlal Gandhi 
who acted as a secretary of Gan- 
dhi for a long time in South Africa 
and India. A more detailed book 
of his reminiscences, Jivannu Pa- 
rodh, appeared in Gujarati in 
1948 of which the present book is 
an abridged edition. 


In the first three chapters of the 
book the author gives an interest- 
ing history of the Gandhi family 
and their family-house in Por- 
bandar. It is significant how 
Uttamchand Gandhi (popularly 
known as Ota Gandhi), the grand- 
father of M. K. Gandhi risked his 
life for truth and considered his 
principles more valuable’ than 
money. Gandhi’s father, Karam- 
chand Gandhi (popularly known 
as Kaba Kaka) was also a man of 
principles and could stand against 
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even his employer rulers on cer- 
tain occasions. 

From the fourth chapter begins 
the story of Gandhi’s experiments 
in journalism, education, Satyé- 
graha, asram life and a life of dedi- 
cation. Many of these events and 
experiences have been narrated in 
The Satyagraha in South Africa 
by Gandhi himself. But this 
personal account by Prabhudas 
Gandhi throws a great deal of 
light on Gandhi’s efforts, thoughts 
and personality, so that we can 
understand him better. We under- 
stand his purpose in living like a 
poor man, his purpose in building 
up a cadre of sacrificers and his 
purpose in emphasising spiritual 
qualities, discipline of mind and 
body and so on. 

This book is written in a simple 
and lucid style and will be very 
useful to students of Gandhi's 
life and philosophy. 


Ram Kishore 


I assure all my admirers and friends that they will 
please me better if they will forget the Mahatma and 
remember Gandhiji, or think of me simply as Gandhi. 
The highest honour that my friends can do me is to 
enforce in their own lives the programme that I 
stand for or to resist me to their utmost if they do 


not believe in it. 


Gandhi in Young India, 12 June 1924 
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DEVADAS GANDHI = (1900-1957) 
was Acting Chairman of the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi when he died of a sud- 
den heart attack on 3 August 1957. 











A Letter from Nehru to 
Devadas Gandhi 


Redaction 
T. K. MAHADEVAN 


The original document of this letter is in the 
possession of the Sabarmati Ashram Preservation and 
Memorial Trust, to whom acknowledgement is hereby 
made. It is being published, with Shri Nehru’s 


approval, from a photostat copy of the original docu- 
ment. 





The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee 


107, Hewett Road, 
Allahabad. 
18/1/' 


My dear Devadas, 


And so you and a few others have monopolised Bapu and you 
would have others keep away. It is well for Bapu and I hope your 
instructions will be obeyed. But some unfortunates would have 
been tremendously cheered by even a distant glimpse. Specially 
when the sword of Damocles is always there to threaten them and 
remind them of a quieter, if duller, world. Too many odd jobs and 





1. The year, not given in the letter, is 1924, 
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not a few worries have succeeded in making me even more excitable 
and cantankerous than I ever was, and a sight of Bapu would have 
been good for me. As it is I am afraid it will be a long time before 
I have the chance of seeing him. 


You will wonder what I am writing about. The fact is I have 
done my utmost to land myself in jail. I have taken part in a petty 
riot and I richly deserve a spell of jail to quieten my over-excitable 
nature. You may or may not have read about an incident? at the 
Sangam here a few days ago. Malaviyaji greatly put out at a silly 
order of the Magistrate decided to offer Satydgraha. It was difficult 
for me to restrain myself when there was talk of Satyagraha specially 
by Malaviyaji and on I went, like the men of the Light Brigade, with 
little thought or reasoning. However it is something to be tried for 
a disobedience of law with Malaviyaji as one’s co-accused. Tandon, 
Krishnakant, Ramakant, Manzer Ali and many others were there. 
So it will be a merry company. But I do not like the idea of going to 
jail on a false issue. And then I miss seeing Bapu. 


It is by no means certain yet that the case will be started but it 
is highly likely. If nothing happens I propose to go to Bombay on 
the 28th. The Working Committee will probably meet on the 30th 
there. 


My loving regards to Bapu but don’t worry him by any mention 
of me. 


Yours affly 


Jawaharlal 





2. A vivid reference to this incident is given in Chapter XVII of Nehru’s Autob‘o- 
graphy. 











Some Impressions of 


Devadasbhai 


N. R. MALKANI 


Prof. N. R. Malkani was a close friend of Shri Deva- 
das Gandhi and of the family. He readily wrote for 
us this record of intimate impressions of his friend. 
We expect Prof. Malkani to be a regular contributor 
to the columns of Gandhi Marg. 


The first time I really met Devadas Gandhi was in the end of 1933 
when soon after marriage he and his wife Lakshmi arrived in Delhi. 
For some of his political activities he was asked by Government to 
leave the city immediately. As was expected he refused and was 
immediately arrested. , 


Arrests and imprisonments for real or alleged political offences 
were the order of the day and most political workers took them easy 
as a normal event in their lives. So did Devadas perhaps for the 
seventh time in his young age and fortunately for a very short term. 
But the arrival of the newly-wed pair, facing a separation so un- 
expectedly, lent a certain piquancy to the widely broadcasted event 
and gave a deal of amusement to those who knew how long the two 
had to keep vigil over their love before they could secure the willing 
consent of the revered parents. The marriage was as much a crucial 
test for the parents as for the pair. It was an inter-caste and inter- 
provincial marriage in which a Vaishya groom married a Brahman 
bride at a time when such things were considered heterodox and 
undesirable. It had the blessings of two great men of India as another 
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successful experiment in social reform. It proved even a greater 
and rarer success in the domestic felicity of the married couple. 


Devadas had come to Delhi to join The Hindustan Times as a 
‘Working Editor’ at the age of thirty-three. Happily he came, as it 
were, to join a new job in his old profession. He had received some 
technical or manual training in the Indian Opinion when he was 
a young boy living at Phoenix Settlement. But he got his real 
chance as a journalist cum politician when he was sent in 1920 to 
run The Independent, a daily started in Allahabad by the late 
Motilal Nehru. In 1931 when the first Indian Satyégraha movement 
started and leaders with their followers were entering jails, Devadas 
found himself independently directing not only the policy of The In- 
dependent but also the political activities of the city. But he found 
himself in his element, in spite of his young age, for he was mature 
with the precious experience gained from his father. In 1924 he had 
another opportunity of assisting Gandhiji in the production both of 
Young India and Navajivan in Gujarati. At thirty-three he was 
ready to take up a responsible position on the staff of The Hindustan 
Times. This was however a major event in his life. It was a part- 
ing of ways that must have caused a pang in the hearts of both father 
and son. It was a separation in body and to some extent in life and 
its aspirations. Gandhiji was keen enough to know men’s minds and 
their limitations. He was also great enough to permit each to deve- 
lop his own personality under those limitations. He was endowed 
with tact enough to let every person know his excellence irrespective 
of his limitations. But all his knowledge and greatness and tact 
must have caused a wrench bordering on anguish when his best be- 
loved son and follower left him in search of a career. The years 
that followed must have softened his sorrow and even mellowed his 
mind as he found Devadas slowly but surely rising to almost the top 
rung of the journalistic ladder. The Hindustan Times in 1934 was 
lodged in a dark, dingy, cramped building on a noisy thoroughfare 
of old Delhi, euphemistically called the ‘Naya Bazar’. It was more 
or less a local, provincial paper with the smell of Hindu Communa- 
lism sticking to it. Its circulation was round about 8,000 and mostly 
confined to the city of Delhi. It had not yet felt the whiff of fresh 
air blown by the national movement. Delhi itself was a city of the 
Viceroy, the red secretariat and the Red Fort. It was official in news, 
snobbish in behaviour, polite in appearance but nothing more. Its 
head was a little hard and its heart somewhat frozen. That its atmos- 
phere improved slowly was to some extent due to The Hindustan 
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Times under the guidance of Devadasji. He had a keen news sense 
and there was nothing of significance in the rising tide of national 
life that was not recorded in The Hindustan Times. Its columns 
have been the most open to Gandhian activities and the Gandhian 
way of life. In writing the history of Indian India, next after Young 
india and Harijan, the past records of The Hindustan Times since 
1934 may perhaps prove to be the most helpful and illuminating. And 
yet Devadas was running a daily in which he made a beginning only 
as a Working Editor and ended as a Managing Editor. If it hada 
slant it was a national slant, and if it had a preference it was a 
Gandhian preference. Devadas did the next best thing he could do 
after leaving Gandhiji — to serve the country as a journalist. 


And this he did with a zest, for was he not the chip of a well- 
known block? It was on 9 August 1942 that the first test of his 
journalistic mettle came. On that night all the Congress leaders 
were arrested in Bombay and the Government let loose a regime of 
ferocious repression bordering on terrorism, which had its grave re- 
percussions on the masses of people. The light of truth and non- 
violence had grown dim and there were aberrations of judgement 
on all sides. Devadas resolved to use his paper as a true and authen- 
tic reporter of the grim events in spite of Government’s warnings. 
He dared to publish Gandhiji’s open letters to President Roosevelt 
and even to Herr Hitler. The result was inevitable. He had to close 
down the publication of the paper, as did a few others. National 
news at that time trickled out in driblets out of secret bulletins which 
were personally delivered to us. In that hour of trial The Hindus- 
tan Times resisted for 6 months — the longest amongst other papers. 
It was a memorable landmark in the growth of the freedom of the 
Press in India and of course a golden page in the record of The Hin- 
dustan Times. Another event of greater significance followed. 
Gandhiji had gone on a 20-days’ fast in the Aga Khan’s palace near 
Poona on some day in February 1943. The nation’s life-breath was, 
as it were, held in suspense. It was then that a streak of light broke 
out in the midst of that encircling darkness and despair. Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru and Rajaji called a press conference in the Library room 
of The Hindustan Times and issued a moving appeal to the nation 
to contain its grief and remain peaceful. The moving spirit behind 
the conference was, in a sense, Devadas the son steeped in grief, but 
outwardly calm in the midst of the storm. It was in the same year, 
in a later month, that a major event occurred in the history of the 
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Indian press. The first preliminary meeting of leading press-men 
took place in the office of The Hindustan Times, the result of which 
was the permanent establishment of the Indian and Eastern News- 
papers Society, followed by the establishment of the All India News- 
paper Editors’ Conference. Devadasji was President of the first for 
2 years (1943-45) and of the second in 1947-48. Both these organisa- 
tions have not only served as a valuable liaison between the Govern- 
ment and the reading public but have also helped to maintain a fair 
standard of professional behaviour. 


In this connection it is impossible to forget the libel case of 
Hindustan Times versus Blitz, filed in 1948 and finished in 1955. 
Devadasji, as President of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Con- 
ference for 1947-48, among other resolutions guided the Conference 
to pass a resolution ‘to impress on editors the need for observing 
dignity and restraint. Publication of unauthentic alarmist reports 
and the use of abusive language are opposed to the best traditions of 
journalism, are harmful to public interest and bring the profession as 
a whole into disrepute’. By another resolution the Conference 
appointed a Committee of three to frame a code of journalistic ethics 
and consider the institution of a professional court with statutory re- 
cognition. The vigorous handling of this matter led to scurrillous 
attacks by Shri R. K. Karanjia, the Editor of Blitz, against The 
Hindustan Times and against Devadas as its Editor. For Karanjia 
the attacks were a part of the day’s game, as the Blitz had torpedoed 
the name and fame of many a well-known person. Devadas was not 
the last to suffer but decided to be the first to call down the bluff. 
There were many who had been manhandled by Karanjia but had 
not the courage to challenge the Blitz. Many were inwardly pleased 
that after all someone had stood up for a right cause, but hardly any 
outwardly supported Devadas. Most of them had some skeleton in 
their cup-boards of which the Blitz had some knowledge. As lot of 
money was spent, a number of years elapsed, a great deal of legal 
acumen was poured out before the persistence of Devadas in a right 
cause was rewarded. The High Court of Bombay awarded The 
Hindustan Times a sum Rs 10,000 as damages and Rs 25,000 as 
costs. The event was telegraphed all over the country and The 
Hindustan Times held a notable reception in Delhi to commemorate 
the success. Not for nothing had Devadas received training in his 
early age as a fighter. The only difference was that the fight for the 
nation was translated into the fight for a free and fair press. 
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As years passed he won almost all the prizes that could be won 
in his professional career. The last was his chairmanship of the 
Press Trust of India in 1955 and his being selected as one of the 
directors on Reuter’s Board. There was discontent among the 
employees of the P. T. I. about their wages and conditions of service, 
with a threat of strike. I remember the relief he had in arriving 
at an amicable settlement after long negotiations and the great 
Satisfaction with which he narrated it to me. Devadasji was 
himself an employer of more than 600 persons in The Hindustan 
Times but he never had any internal trouble with them that I 
remember. He understood the job of printing, editing and publish- 
ing with all its intricacies so well that he could easily under- 
stand administrative and even technical difficulties. His relations 
with his staff and employees were personal, if not intimate. 
He knew most of them by name and was vigilant over the work 
of his meanest member on the staff. It was extremely difficult 
to slur over mistakes or deceive him about facts. The best was always 
to speak out to him, for he would know what or who was wrong, in 
spite of you. It was good of him not to let you know that you had been 
found out and to make you feel that something else was wrong, which 
you must now put right. You returned more dutiful but without 
being humiliated. If only with his tact, his understanding and his 
business efficiency he had been a little more just in giving rewards 
where due, Devadas would have become also an ideal employer of 
men. 


I have been a frequent contributor to The Hindustan Times 
since 1934. As such I have known Devadas as a Managing Editor 
fairly closely. I learnt to respect his judgment in accepting and 
presenting the profuse material that came to him for publication. 
But for three years (1952-55) we worked together for the Gandhi 
Smarak Sangrahalaya (Museum) in Delhi. He gave me his spare 
time unstintingly whenever I needed him. For three months he 
worked with me and Kaka Kalelkar to help the C.P.W.D. in making 
a plan for the Rajghat monument. That it is not yet finalised is not 
the fault of Devadasbhai. But he was instrumental in issuing an 
appeal to all those who had Gandhiji’s letters, in India and abroad, 
to send them to the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. As a sound businessman 
he promised to return the originals to owners along with a photo- 
graphed copy free of cost—but with a copy in the records of the 
Nidhi and micro-filmed copy in the basement of the Nidhi and a 
register of all letters in the office. Hundreds of letters have since 
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poured into the office of the Nidhi which await their use when a 
proper history of the times is written. But one achievement of 
Devadasji will survive him in ages to come, if nothing else survives. 
He became the Chairman of the Nidhi’s Film Committee and set up 
a regular office in Bombay for making films and documentaries of 
Gandhiji’s life. It was a difficult and slow job. Fortunately he 
found a good collaborator in Chandrashankar Shukla and of course 
Pyarelalji. It took him years to collect a hundred thousand feet of 
black and white material and over a thousand feet of films in colour. 
Out of this heterogenous and worse than useless material he ven- 
tured to produce the Voice of India, Bapu Ka Darshan, Pilgrimage 
of Noakhali, Seaside Prayers, Harijan and other strips. He delighted 
in chasing holders and ferreting out hidden treasures of film strips 
from different parts of the world — making copies and returning the 
originals as usual. He would invite me and other friends with youth- 
ful glee to witness his collections and presentations. There was a 
time when we were both much younger and living in the Harijan 
Colony, Kingsway, Delhi. Though he was struggling hard to stand on 
his feet in his profession, yet he would find time to see pictures and 
good shows in Delhi. One by one children were born and we three 
would take them in our laps and go to see pictures. Once Galli Curci, 
the famous Italian musician, visited Delhi and for many years we 
would sit and refresh our memories about Galli Curci and other 
shows we had seen. Time and leisure were scarcities with him later 
in his life and his love of such shows was transmitted into exhibiting 
the Voice of India to friends and the public. As long as these films 
survive — and they will survive as long as Indian history survives — 
Gandhiji and his voice will survive, along with his distinguished 
son, Devadasji. 


I have also known him, if I may presume, as a friend. I was 
ten years his senior in age but age did not stand as a bar. It is not 
for me to say what drew us near. Somehow I thought that our 
minds worked in a similar mould, though in different planes. We rare- 
ly discussed much less debated highbrow politics. But I liked simpli- 
city and he perhaps felt somewhat relaxed and restful in the company 
of a simple man. My only quarrel with him was that he gave no 
rest to his body or mind. He amused himself by praising me to my 
face — my health, my agility, my regular habits — but never paid me 
the real compliment of copying a little of what he praised in me. 
His daily routine was quite the reverse of mine. He would wake 
up at 8 in the morning, wash his face, brush his teeth, take his cup 
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of coffee and again have a nap until 10. The day’s duties would be- 
gin at 11 with an editorial gathering over a cup of coffee for an hour 
and work in office upto 1 p.m. He would again be at work from 
4 to 8 p.m., with a break for an outing and dinner. The last finishing 
stretch of work would be from 10 p.m. to 1 or 2 am. He never 
knew a holiday and his Sundays were a strange mixture of work and 
rest. He never had a quiet and private lunch or dinner. These 
were never fussy, much less extravagant. But the family never 
knew a lunch or dinner for the family. Wherever he went, in India 
or abroad, he always had work, with a little rest as a crumb picked 
up by the way. I am told by Pyarelalji, that he started taking 
lessons in singing, in playing on the Sitar and in Sanskrit, in the Sabar- 
mati Asram, in the early years. These were the good old days when 
he had time to learn or to waste. In later days I found 
that he had a melodious voice but now put to a different use. He 
not only started the custom of holding Friday prayers regularly at 
Rajghat but really gave the lead in chanting prayers and reciting 
the Gita. This institution too might live and be grateful to Devadas 
for it. His eldest son Rajmohan tells me that he was a cricketer 
and footballer in his South African years. Sadly he forgot continu- 
ing as a sportsman in India, but he continued to enjoy sports 
thoroughly as an observer and even as a reporter. He would take 
me occasionally to witness cricket, hockey and boxing matches. 
Every winter in the last 10 years he could be seen enjoying the 
Delhi Test match with his family and friends. While watching a 
test match in Nottingham he observed a device indicating the 
name of the player on the field as the game proceeded. He liked the 
device so much that he got it installed under his personal care at the 
Delhi Cricket Ground. He helped the Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
Cricket Clubs to instal similar devices on their grounds. Only if 
Devadas had continued to sing and play; only if he had continued to 
play cricket on the field and play fair with his body; only if Devadas 
had given to the mind what was its due and no more, he would not 
have left us at this early age. He was Gandhiji’s fourth and last 
son. He was considered to be his dearest and most promising child. 
I do not know by what measure Gandhiji would have measured him 
if living. Some of us wish to measure him as we would wish 
Gandhiji to measure him. We would be far more generous if we 
ourselves were born as sons of Gandhiji and then know what it is 
to be born to a Mahatma. But I am sure Gandhiji would be far 
more generous to Devadas than some may like him to be. 














Devadas Gandhi—A Tribute 


A. D. MANI 


Shri A. D. Mani is the Managing Editor of the Hita- 
vada of Nagpur. He is a senior member of the Ser- 
vants of India Society of Poona. He was president 
of the All India Newspapers Editors’ Conference, a 
position that Devadas Gandhi had himself held. His 
tribute therefore to Devadas Gandhi is the tribute of 
one who knows what he is talking about. 


Devadas Gandhi lived in a very eventful period of our history; 
the period which saw India’s resolute struggle for freedom and her 
ultimate freedom in 1947 when the British finally quitted India. In all 
the crowded war years when history was made Devadas Gandhi was 
the most dominating figure in the field of public opinion. He and 
his paper had much to do in creating the history of those times. 


I met Devadas for the first time in 1940 at Simla where I had 
gone to attend a meeting of the Standing Committee of the All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. The Conference had just been esta- 
blished to safeguard freedom of publication in India, which was 
threatened with a blanket order of censorship on Gandhiji’s move- 
ment under the Defence of India Rules. It was a fateful hour be- 
cause if the press of India failed in its duty, the war for freedom 
would have suffered a great reverse. There was an animated dis- 
cussion in Simla about the censorship order in which the late Mr 
Mahadev Desai participated along with Devadas and it was as a 
consequence of a chance intervention I made in the discussion, that I 
came to meet Devadas and know him intimately in the succeeding 
years. 
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What he was when I first met him sixteen years ago, he remained 
to the last, as inscrutable as a sphinx, deliberate and choice in his 
words, a little restrained in manner but gushingly cordial and gene- 
rous at heart. I think long years of training at the feet of his father 
had taught him that there was no point in yielding to the emotions 
and the impulses of the moment. Everything had to be carefully 
weighed before judgement was pronounced. Devadas in his mind 
was the chemical assayer who wanted accuracy and precisio. and 
had no use for cloudy nothings. 


There was about him an air of unmistakable dignity which pro- 
vided a charm and perfume for his radiant personality. In many 
ways he was a highly introspective person and this made him often 
absent-minded. Sometimes he used to be late and unpunctual at 
meetings where an expectant gathering had looked forward to his 
arrival at the appointed time. He had always a ready and con- 
vincing explanation for being late but so charming was the way in 
which he said it that no one harboured a harsh thought about his 
inadequacies in such matters. It was his poise and sense of dignity 
that created an overwhelming impression on his friends and that 
dignity was a sufficient answer for the failing of absent-mindedness. 


I do not think there have been many editors in the country who 
felt so intensely about the country’s demand for independence as 
Devadas. When the 1942 movement was triggered by the thought- 
less action of the British Government in arresting Gandhiji, Devadas 
was smouldering with a deep sense of resentment. He had been to 
jail before and there was no occasion for him to demonstrate his 
capacity for sacrifice and suffering. His work was outside the jail, 
namely to keep the flame of public opinion alive. His post of duty 
was at The Hindustan Times. In a magnificent protest against the 
heavy censorship orders which were enforced at the time he sus- 
pended publication of his paper, suffered huge financial losses and 
gave perhaps some unexpected help to breathless but undeserving 
competitors in the field. The protest had a visible effect on Govern- 
ment and the modification and relaxation of order of censorship was 
largely due to his leadership. Again in the later half of the year. 
there was the crisis which arose over Shri Bhansali’s fast and the 
Government’s attempt to suppress any news about the fast. He made 
a most memorable and feeling speech on the occasion which brought 
an involuntary tear to many eyes and revealed that as a speaker he 
was a person of rare accomplishment. 
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Because he was by nature deliberate and patient, he could 
marshal his ideas in orderly sequence and the pauses which in- 
evitably accompany such a marshalling of thoughts gave his speeches 
a powerful histrionic effect. I have seen few speakers who could 
make their hearers hang on their words as Devadas. As he was not 
effusive by temperament, few knew what he thought about a sub- 
ject and when he did speak, he always spoke in slow measured 
terms, often looking down at the table collecting his thoughts and 
phrases. And when he did come to what one may call the operative 
part of his speech, namely his constructive suggestions, he would 
pause and one could see everyone strain his ears to hear him. Then 
slowly he would dole out what he had to say. As a speaker, he 
did not have the resonance and the orchestral buoyance of the 
natural orator but he had a clear mind and this made him a devastat- 
ing debater. He was easily the tallest among the newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, and in many discussions he was a one-man 
party. So effective were his contributions that the greatest tribute 
to the force of his personality was the frequently heard remark: 
‘What does Devadas say about this matter?’ 


I have often wondered why Devadas did not go into politics. 
He was highly suited by temperament and capacity to play a distin- 
guished part in the Parliament Chamber or in the diplomatic service 
where his personality and qualifications would have been of the 
greatest service to the country. I asked him once whether it was 
true that he had been considered for the post of High Commissioner 
in London and he quickly turned to me with the query ‘Who told 
you so?’ I had no special source of information except newspaper 
reports. When I pressed him whether the report was true, he went 
on repeating, ‘Who told you so?’ The question was not answered 
then or later. I have a feeling that all the time he felt that his work 
was at The Hindustan Times. He knew the Prime Minister better 
than perhaps many in the Congress. He had served a term of im- 
prisonment in the freedom struggle with the Prime Minister, who 
said on the occasion of his death that he had always regarded him 
as a younger brother. He could meet the Prime Minister when he 
wished and there was an occasion when he sought an emergent inter- 
view on what he described as a ‘moal issue’. He got the interview. 
In spite of the closest contacts that he had with the Prime 
Minister, never once have I heard him talk of his accessibility to the 
Prime Minister’s chamber. 
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Whenever it came to a question of a difficult problem in the 
newspaper profession being solved by Government, people used to 
request Devadas to see the Prime Minister but his answer was invari- 
ably a ‘No’. He was not sure, he would say, whether his word would 
carry weight. He knew that he could always use his influence but 
so particular was he about form and procedure that he would refuse 
to exploit any relationship he might have with those who are high 
and mighty in Government. 


Devadas had a high sense of fairness. Though he might have 
been a silent witness of talk of a gossip kind — and one stumbles 
into such talk in every walk of life—I have not seen him utter a 
hard word or say anything malicious about his critics or friends. 
Even when he was suing the Blitz for libel in a court of law and 
had occasion to discuss the matter with me, he never uttered a bitter 
word about the editor of the Blitz. 


Devadas had an odd streak of asceticism in his personality. 
Though in outward ceremonial he conformed to the require- 
ments of his position as the editor of The Hindustan Times he had 
a natural aversion for pomp and ostentation. He did not have a 
word of praise for the numerous get-togethers and cocktail parties 
which have given New Delhi social life a fevered countenance. He 
always valued men who observed the norms of a simple and austere 
life and among his intimates were found quite unassuming and 
simple men. Though he was austere in personality he had no desire 
to deny others resources with which they might lead a full and 
earthly life. This aspect of the matter was seen in the negotiations 
which he carried on as Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Press Trust of India with the workers of the P.T.I. Though he was 
mis-represented often as a newspaper baron, a hard-headed business- 
man, strongly entrenched on the side of big capital, I can say as 
one who was associated with him throughout the negotiations that 
he showed an anxiety to secure an honorable settlement with the 
workers which would do credit to the best traditions of industrial 
labour relations. He made me stay for twenty-one long days in 
Bombay to work with him for a settlement and even when workers 
brought forward what seemed to me difficult demands, he would 
say that it was always better to settle in time and with good 
grace. He showed in those long and difficult negotiations that he 
understood the mind of the workers better than some of those who 
claimed to represent them. Those negotiations revealed a new 
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Devadas, a man who was full of sympathy for the underdog and 
who was prepared to grant them comfortable conditions of service 
and emoluments. Few knew this aspect of his character because 
he was never one of those who wear their hearts on their sleeves. 


After the death of his illustrious father, his memory was his 
life’s absorbing purpose. He threw his heart and soul into the work 
of perpetuating the memory of his father in a suitable memorial. 
Among his list of priorities was the work of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi and the Kasturba Memorial Fund. He would give up all his 
other work in the furtherance of the work of both these institutions. 
It was his hope to see to completion a full-length film documentary 
about Mahatmaji, but fate was unkind and took him away from our 
midst before his work was completed. 


He was in many ways a blessed man. His talented and under- 
standing wife, Mrs Lakshmi Devadas was the sheet-anchor of his 
existence; and his delightful and charming children, Tara, Mohan 
and Ramu constituted the little world into which he drew himself 
as he grew older. I do not think that he had any premonition that 
his end was near. He was looking forward to many years of useful 
activity and was full of zest in creating conditions in which the 
newspaper industry could function with prosperity and usefulness 
to the community. The manner of his passing from the earthly 
scene was again in tune with his personality which had dignity as 
its keynote. He was stricken with coronorary thrombosis which at 
all times can be an excruciating malady for the sufferer, but so com- 
posed was he at the time of his death that no word of agony escaped 
his lips. He left the world as he lived in it, with a long and stately 
tread. 


Those of us who knew him can never reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that he is no longer with us. His passing creates a void in our 
hearts which nothing can fill. In spite of all the complexity of his 
mental make-up he was an extremely simple and lovable man, a 
person with good intentions and benevolence for the world. His 
talents cut him out for work in a much bigger sphere but he deli- 
berately chose a smaller sphere for his work and in that sphere he 
was the king among his colleagues. He was the dearly beloved son 
of his father and the best tribute that can be paid to him is to say 
that he lived his life as his father would have wished him to, in a 
spirit of sincere and fervent dedication of service to his country and 
to the influential profession of which he was rightly regarded as a 
shining ornament. 
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A PICTURE OF VILLAGE SVARAJ 


My idea of village-svaraj is that it is a complete republic. 
independent of its neighbours for its vital wants. and 
yet interdependent for many others in which dependence is a 
necessity. Thus every village’s first concern will be to grow 
its own food-crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have a 
reserve for its cattle, recreation and playground for adults and 
children. Then if there is more land available, it will grow 
useful money crops, excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the 
like. The village will maintain a village theatre, a school and 
a public hall. It will have its own waterworks, ensuring clean 
supply. This can be done through controlled wells and tanks. 
Education will be compulsory up to the final basic course. As 
far as possible every activity will be conducted on the co-opera- 
tive basis. There will be no castes such as we have today 
with their graded untouchability. Non-violence with its tech- 
nique of Satyagraha and non-cooperation will be the sanction 
of the village community. There will be a compulsory service of 
village guards who will be selected by rotation from the re- 
gister maintained by the village. The government of the vil- 
lage will be conducted by the Pancdyat of five persons, annu- 
ally elected by the adult villagers, male and female, possessing 
minimum prescribed qualifications. These will have all the 
authority and jurisdiction required. Since there will be no sys- 
tem of punishments in the accepted sense, this Pancayat will 
be the legislature, judiciary and executive combined to operate 
for its year of office. 


I have not examined here the question of relations with 
the neighbouring villages and the centre if any. My purpose 
is to present an outline of village government. Here there is 
perfect democracy based upon individual freedom. The indi- 
vidual is the architect of his own government. The law of non- 
violence rules him and his government. He and his village are 
able to defy the might of the world. For the law governing 
every villager is that he will suffer death in the defence of his 
and his village’s honour. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 26 July 1942 
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